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NOTHER message to all Mem- 

ber states who have supported 
the Security Council decisions on 
Korea went out on July 14. The 
Unified Command, cabled the Secre- 
tary-General, urgently needed addi- 
tional effective assistance, “including 
combat forces, particularly ground 
forces.” Following the Council’s 
resolution of July 7, the Unified 
Command had been set up by the 
United States and President Truman 
had named General MacArthur as 
Commanding General. The Secre- 
tary-General also took urgent action 
on reports of atrocities. In identical 
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(Covering the Period July 7-21) 


cables he asked both parties in Korea 
to implement the Geneva Conven- 
tions and the two governments re- 
plied immediately that their forces 
were observing the Conventions. 


Trusteeship 


Various recommendations to speed 
the advancement of the people of 
two West African Trust Territories 
have been made by the Trusteeship 
Council. The two Territories are 
British- and French-administrated 
Togoland, the annual reports on 
which the Council examined during 
its recent meetings. With regard to 





British Togoland, the Council urged 
the Administering Authorities to con- 
tinue to develop as rapidly as possible 
all representative organs, particularly 
in the more backward Northern Sec- 
tion. In economic affairs the Council 
stressed the great need for securing 
an adequate water supply and also 
suggested that the Administration 
should examine the possibility of ob- 
taining technical assistance for the 
Territory under the new United 
Nations Technical Assistance pro- 
gram. Reiterating a previous recom- 
mendation, the Council called for 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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MORE SUPPORT FOR UNIFIED COMMAND 


A UNIFIED command for the United States, and other forces battling 
to resist the North Korean attack and to restore peace and security; a 
new message from the Secretary-General to Member States which had 
approved the Security Council resolutions, for additional “effective assist- 
ance”; an appeal to both sides in Korea to avoid inhumane acts—these 
were the main developments in the United Nations in the first three weeks 
of July. 

The Security Council’s resolution recommending a Unified Command 
with a Commander named by the United States and authorizing use of 
the United Nations flag, was adopted on July 7. The next day the Com- 
mand came into being and President Truman designated General Douglas 
MacArthur as Commanding General. A week later General MacArthur 
accepted “with deep emotion” the United Nations flag which Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie had given; the ee 








flag which had been used in Palestine 
by the United Nations Mediator 
there. Ordering it flown over his 
headquarters General MacArthur 
hailed the colors as “the symbol of 
one of the greatest efforts man has 
ever made to free himself.” 

Initial responses or additional mes- 
sages came from fifteen other Mem- 


Conventions (see p. 101) and urging 
them to accept the services of the In- 
ternational Committee of the Red 
Cross. The two Foreign Ministers re- 
plied immediately declaring that their 
forces were abiding by the conven- 
tions. The Republic of Korea added 
that it had already arranged to ac- 
cept the services of the Red Cross. 
These official statements, now on 


ber States (See opposite page). The 
Philippines, Mexico, and Liberia 
declared their readiness to co- 
operate within the limits of their re- 
sources. The Ukrainian S.S.R. and 
the Byeolorussian S.S.R. joined the 
U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia and Poland 
in denouncing the Security Council 
actions of June 27 and July 7 as il- 
legal. Canada placed three destroyers 
already in Pacific waters at the dis- 
posal of the Unified Command. 

Cabling again to all Member 
States except those which had not 
approved the Security Council reso- 
lutions, the Secretary-General said 
on July 14, that the Unified Com- 
mand was “in urgent need of addi- 
tional effective assistance.” Would 
each government, he asked, consider 
“the possibility of such assistance in- 
cluding combat forces, particularly 
ground forces”? 

“Gravely disturbing” reports of the 
shooting of prisoners and other in- 
humane acts had reached Lake Suc- 
cess. The Secretary-General on July 
11 rushed immediate and identical 
cables to the People’s Democratic Re- 
public and the Republic of Korea ap- 
pealing to them to follow the Geneva 


record, would, Mr. Lie hoped, help 
in preventing atrocities. 


(A detailed account of develop- § ; 
ments on Korea from July 7 { 


begins on Page 96). 





KOREA: Upper photo shows General Mac- 

Arthur accepting United Nations flag. Below, 

aircraft of Unified Command above rugged 
Korean ferrain. 
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Further Responses to Action on Korea 


INCE July 6, nine more United 

Nations Members have formally 
replied to the Secretary-General’s 
communications of June 29 calling 
attention to the Security Council’s 
resolutions on Korea and asking 
what type of assistance each govern- 
ment would be able to provide (for 
excerpts from the replies received 
through July 6, see the BULLETIN, 
vol. IX, no. 2). In addition, six of 
those which had previously replied 
sent additional messages. Formal re- 
plies to the Secretary-General’s cable 
have now been received from all 
Members but two—Yugoslavia and 
Egypt. The former voted in the Coun- 
cil against the June 27 resolution, 
while Egypt abstained. 


France 


On July 7, France declared that it 
regarded compliance with the Coun- 
cil’s recommendation as a duty. But 
as it had been engaged for more 
than three years “in a bitter struggle 
in the same quarter ofthe globe and 
for a similar cause,” it was not in 
a position to detach “forces of any 
size for the operations initiated with 
a view to the re-establishment of 
peace.” The French Government was 
considering, however, what measures 
it could take to carry out its many 
obligations under the United Nations 
appeal. 


Canada 


In a second communication Can- 
ada announced on July 12 that three 
of its destroyers, which had sailed 
for Western Pacific waters the pre- 
vious week, had been “made avail- 
able to the United Nations.” 


The Philippines 


The Philippines offered to contrib- 
ute, if called upon, “such amounts of 
copra, coconut oil, soap, rice, and 
anti-cholera, typhoid, dysentery vac- 
cines, also smallpox virus, that may 
help to facilitate the implementation 
of the resolution.” 


Iraq 


The Government of Iraq, cabled 
its Minister of Foreign Affairs, had 
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a sincere desire for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, 
but it insisted that “application of 
principles of the Charter should em- 
brace unquestionable rights of Arabs 
in Palestine and that necessary and 
equitable measures should be taken 
by the United Nations to remove in- 
justice and implement decisions and 
resolutions of United Nations in the 
same spirit shown in implementation 
of same in Korea.” 


Lebanon and Syria 


Both Lebanon and Syria affirmed 
their desire to support any action 
designed to strengthen world peace, 
declaring that they would refrain 
from giving assistance to any aggres- 
sor. But the Syrian Government felt 
“obliged to point out that the tolerant 
attitude shown in the execution of 
certain United Nations resolutions 
has been one of the factors contrib- 
uting to the development of the state 
of affairs which has resulted in the 
present situation.” 


Mexico 


Mexico declared itself “prepared 
to co-operate within the limits of its 
resources, to restore international 
peace and security.” 


Liberia 


Liberia informed the Secretary- 
General that its United Nations rep- 
resentative was on his way to Lake 
Success for consultations on “what 
assistance Government can provide 
Korean situation.” 


Supporting the stand of the Secur- 
ity Council, Burma regretted that it 
was “not in a position to render any 
effective assistance.” 


Ukrainian S.S.R. 


The Council’s resolutions of June 
27 and July 7 were “without legal 
force,” declared the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
They were adopted “in breach of the 
Charter with the participation of 
only three permanent members of 


the Council and in the absence of 
two permanent members, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
China. Moreover, . . . those reso- 
lutions were passed by only six votes, 
the vote of the Kuomintang, which 
does not represent China, being 
counted as the seventh.” 


Byelorussian S.S.R. 


On the same grounds, the Byelo- 
russian §.S.R. declared that the 
Council’s resolutions had “no legal 
force.” 


The U.S.S.R. 


The Council’s adoption of its July 
7 resolution constituted the “same 
flagrant violations of the United Na- 
tions Charter as the Security Council 
resolution of June 27 on the Korean 
question,” the Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the U-.S.S.R. 
cabled the Secretary-General on July 
11. Consequently, “this Security 
Council resolution also can clearly 
have no legal force. It must be em- 
phasized that the aim of the Security 
Council resolution referred to is to 
permit the illegal use of the United 
Nations flag as a cloak for United 
States’ military operations in Korea, 
which are a direct aggression by the 
United States against the Korean 
people. All this gives the Soviet Gov- 
ernment grounds for declaring that 
the Security Council resolution of 
July 7, firstly, is illegal and, secondly, 
constitutes a direct act of assistance 
to armed aggression against the 
Korean people.” 


Saudi Arabia 


Reaffirming its desire for peace 
and disapproval of aggression, Saudi 
Arabia requested the Security Coun- 
cil and the United Nations “to 
take necessary measures to exe- 
cute their resolutions for prohibiting 
aggression whether that be in the 
case of Korea, or the case of Pales- 
tine, or any other case.” 


Afghanistan 


Afghanistan likewise approved the 
Council’s resolutions but, because of 


(Continued on page 99.) 
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I. Council Recommends 


A Unified Command 


When the Security Council met 
again on July 7, the new President 
of the month, Arne Sunde of Nor- 
way, paid a tribute to American and 
other forces already in action. Many 
had already given their lives in the 
cause of the United Nations. “Let 
us hope and pray,” he said, “that we 
shall not fall too far behind these 
men in our determination and in our 
dedication to the ideals for which 
they give their lives.” 

Before the Council was a joint 
resolution submitted by France and 
the United Kingdom. So much as- 
sistance had been furnished and so 
many nations had promised assist- 
ance, explained Sir Gladwyn Jebb, 
that some further steps were neces- 
sary to co-ordinate it all. A unified 
command was essential. But since 
the action was being taken as recom- 
mendations to Member states under 
Article 39, the Security Council 
could not itself appoint a United Na- 
tions commander; it could only rec- 
ommend to one of its members to 
designate the commander. There 
was, of course, no question that the 
United States should be the mem- 
ber designated. 


Symbol of Unity 


The proposal to use the flag of 
the United Nations was designed “to 
emphasize the unity of all the na- 
tions now banded together for a 
common purpose and to indicate that 
they are acting in accordance with 
a higher law than the one which is 
merely dictated by narrow national 
interests.” 

There were technical difficulties as 
regards the flying of flags and the 
circumstances in which it may be 
done. The proposal therefore au- 
thorized the commander to use the 
flag in accordance with his good 
judgment. 

No further machinery was neces- 
sary at this stage, Sir Gladwyn 
thought, since the Council’s func- 
tions were not operational but to co- 
ordinate the efforts of members. 

The draft resolution, said Mr. 
Chauvel of France, defined the prin- 
ciple of a unified command, re- 
quested the United States to desig- 
nate the commander-in-chief, author- 
ized him to use the United Nations 
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flag and requested the United States 
to report to the Council on develop- 
ments. 

Mr. Chauvel paid a tribute to the 
spontaneous and generous support 
from the Member states, a “lofty 
manifestation of the collective con- 
science.” The French Government 
and people appreciated the political 
sagacity and the swift decision of the 
United States and the speed of in- 
tervention. 

Expressing deep and anxious sym- 
pathy with the fighting men Mr. 
Chauvel hoped “that they feel sup- 
ported in their undertaking, as they 
should be and indeed are, by the 
power of the free world, by the will 
of the free world, and by the hope 
that is also ours of opening the way 
to true peace.” 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, re- 
minded the Council that July 7 was 
the day on which, in 1937, Japan 
began its war of aggréssion on 
China. The League had failed to 
put out that fire at the start, failed 
to uphold the principles of the Cov- 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL, 


HAVING DETERMINED that the 
armed attack upon the Republic 
of Korea by forces from North 
Korea constitutes a breach of the 
peace, 


HAVING RECOMMENDED | that 
Members of the United Nations 
furnish such assistance to the Re- 
public of Korea as may be neces- 
sary to repel the armed attack and 
to restore international peace and 
security in the area, 


1. WELCOMEs the prompt and 
vigorous support which govern- 
ments and people of the United 
Nations have given to its Resolu- 
tions of 25 and 27 June 1950 to 
assist the Republic of Korea in 
defending itself against armed at- 
tack and thus to restore interna- 
tional peace and security in the 
area; 


2. NorTEs that Members of the 
United Nations have transmitted 








enant. Much of the suffering of the 
world ever since could be traced to 
that failure. There had been no such 
failure now and the sacrifices made 
will save much heavier sacrifices in 
future years. 

Cuba’s_ representative reported 
that his Government at a meeting 
of the Council of Ministers on June 
29 had decided “to offer all the as- 
sistance necessary to repel the attack 
on world peace.” Small nations, 
Mr. Alvarez said, would feel encour- 
aged by the heroic action of the pow- 
ers to maintain the integrity of the 
United Nations. Rejecting U.S.S.R. 
contentions on the legality of the Se- 
curity Council action, Mr. Alvarez 
pointed out that the Soviet Union 
had itself accepted the position on 
many occasions that the abstention 
of a permanent member does not 
constitute a “veto.” 


Council Vote 


The resolution was then put to 
the vote and passed 8 to 0 with 
Egypt, India and Yugoslavia abstain- 
ing. 

Passage of the resolution was 
hailed with deep satisfaction by Mr. 
Chang, the representative of the Re- 
public of Korea. Mr. Chang read 
a message from President Syngman 
Rhee which welcomed with “tears, 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
ON JULY 7, 1950 


to the United Nations offers of as- 
sistance for the Republic of 
Korea; 

3. RECOMMENDS that all Mem- 
bers providing military forces and 
other assistance pursuant to the 
aforesaid Security Council reso- 
lutions make such forces and 
other assistance available to a uni- 
fied command under the United 
States; 

4. REQUESTs the United States 
to designate the commander of 
such forces; 

5. AUTHORIZES the _ unified 
command at its discretion to use 
the United Nations flag in the 
course of operations against 
North Korean forces concurrently 
with the flags of the various na- 
tions participating; 

6. REQUESTs the United States 
to provide the Security Council 
with reports as appropriate on the 
course of action taken under the 
unified command. 
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joy and deepest appreciation the 
moral and physical support of the 
United Nations.” The message, ad- 
dressed to the heads of every govern- 
ment which supported the action of 
the Council, reported that though 
the communists had won the first 
battle, American and Australian air- 
power were blasting enemy positions 
and that United States’ troops and 
supplies were pouring in. The mor- 
ale and devotion of the Korean peo- 
ple were magnificent with peace and 
order being maintained outside the 
combat area. Even the refugees 
showed no panic. The message con- 


cluded with “deep, prayerful and en- 
during gratitude and friendship” for 
support in a time of bitter trial. 

Mr. Austin associated the United 
States with the tributes to those many 
countries who had dedicated their 
lives to uphold the great principles 
of peace. He then accepted on be- 
half of the United States the respon- 
sibilities imposed by the resolution. 
As a Member of the United Nations, 
the United States would accept the 
responsibilities and the sacrifices in- 
volved in carrying out the tasks as- 
signed to it. 





Il. MacArthur Accepts 
United Nations Flag 


HE next day, President Truman 

announced that he had desig- 
nated General Douglas MacArthur 
as Commanding General of the forces 
aiding the Republic of Korea under 
the Unified Command and had au- 
thorized him to use the United 
Nations flag together with the flags 
of the various nations participating 
in operations against: the North 
Korean forces. 

On July 14, at Command Head- 
quarters in Tokyo, General MacAr- 
thur was presented with a United 
Nations flag which the Secretary- 
General had given to Mr. Austin at 
the conclusion of the Council’s meet- 
ing on July 7. This flag had been 
flown by the United Nations Medi- 
ator in Palestine and had been given 
to the Secretary-General by Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, the Acting Mediator, 
after the successful negotiation of 
truce agreements there. In handing 
the flag to Mr. Austin, the Secretary- 
General expressed a wish it be flown 
at headquarters of the chief of the 
Unified Command until peace was 
restored in Korea and said he hoped 
it would bring him success in this 
undertaking. 

General L. Lawton Collins, Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army, 
took the flag to Tokyo and, at a brief 
ceremony on July 14, presented it to 
General MacArthur. 

“T accept this flag . . . with great 
emotion,” said General MacArthur 
as the blue and white banner was 
unfurled. “It symbolizes one of the 
greatest efforts man has ever made 


to free himself. The Far Eastern’ 


Command will do its best to uphold 
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this noblest of ideals with thanks 
and appreciation.” 


Message on Assistance 


On July 14 the Secretary-General 
cabled all Member states, except 
those which had expressed opposition 
to the Council’s resolution of June 
27, that the Unified Command 
(United States Government) was “in 
urgent need of additional effective 
assistance,” and that he would there- 
fore be grateful if each government 
“would consider the possibility of 
such assistance including combat 
forces, particularly ground forces.” 
The United States Government was 
prepared to engage in direct consul- 
tations on the co-ordination of assist- 
ance to the Republic of Korea. Offers 
of assistance were to be sent to the 
Secretary-General —in the case of 
military assistance, in general terms, 
leaving the details to be worked out 
by agreement between each govern- 
ment and the Unified Command 
(U.S.G.). The wording of the 
Secretary-General’s cables varied 
slightly, depending on the type of 
assistance offered and the positions 
taken by the several governments in 
their previous replies. Altogether, 52 
countries were approached. 

In announcing this at a press con- 
ference on July 14, his first since 
the Korean crisis, Mr. Lie explained 
the position once again. 

The primary purpose of the 
United Nations was to maintain in- 
ternational peace and security—by 
peaceful means whenever possible, 
said the Secretary-General. But if 
there was a breach of the peace or 
an act of aggression, then the United 





Gen. MacArthur shakes hands with Col. A. 
G. Katzin after raising the United Nations 
flag at Unified Command Headquarters. 


Nations should take “effective collec- 
tive measures for . . . the suppres- 
sion of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace,” as set forth 
in the Charter. 

It was plain that North Korean 
forces had launched a well-prepared 
attack on the Republic of Korea, 
which had been established under 
United Nations auspices. That at- 
tack was being met as it should be— 
“by collective United Nations action 
to repel it and to restore peace in 
Korea.” It was the duty of all to do 
everything to bring this United Na- 
tions action to a successful conclu- 
sion, 

“But that does not mean,” said 
Mr. Lie, “that I have abandoned or 
have any intention of abandoning my 
efforts for peace by negotiation, con- 
ciliation, and mediation. On the con- 
trary, when the peace enforcement 
action of the United Nations has suc- 
ceeded in Korea, the need for the 
United Nations in its conciliating and 
mediating role will be greater than 
ever. As soon as the right time 
comes, I shall again take up my 
efforts to bring both sides in the 
world conflict together around the 
conference table.” He then an- 
nounced that he had placed his pro- 
gram for a twenty-year program of 
peace through the United Nations 
on the provisional agenda of the 
next Assembly session. His position 
on the subject had not changed. 
Furthermore, added Mr. Lie, he re- 
served the right to place the program 
on the agenda of the Security Coun- 
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cil should circumstances seem to 
warrant it. 

Meanwhile, in view of “gravely 
disturbing reports of shooting of 
prisoners and other actions contrary 
to humanitarian principles,” the Sec- 
retary-General sent identical cables 
to the Governments of South and 
North Korea on July 11. He strongly 
urged them to accept the proffered 
services of the International Red 
Cross and to follow strictly the prin- 
ciples of the Geneva Conventions as 
the best means of avoiding such inci- 
dents. (On June 26, the day after the 
outbreak of hostilities, the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross 
had cabled both Governments offer- 
ing its services. It was prepared, it 
said, to send delegates to examine 
with them the possibility of establish- 
ing measures for the application of 
the Geneva Conventions of 1929 and 
1949 for the protection on both sides 
of the military sick and wounded, 
war prisoners, civilian internees, and 
the civilian population.) 


Adhering to Conventions 


The Republic of Korea informed 
the Secretary-General on July 13 
that it had already arranged to ac- 
cept the services of the International 
Red Cross, that on July 6 it had de- 
clared its adherence to the principles 
of the Geneva Conventions, and that 
its armed forces were strictly carry- 
ing out this order. On the same day, 
the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea cabled the Secretary-General 
that its army was strictly abiding by 
the principles of the Conventions 
in respect to prisoners of war. 

“I am hopeful that these strong 
official affirmations of support for 
the Geneva Conventions—which are 
now on record for all the world to 
see—will help in preventing atroci- 
ties on either side of the fighting,” 
said Mr. Lie, “and that representa- 
tives of the International Red Cross 
will be able to work on both sides 
of the fighting lines.” 

The United Nations Commission 
on Korea unanimously adopted on 
July 18 a resolution expressing grati- 
fication with the replies of the two 
governments and hoping that they 
would take immediate steps to im- 
plement the Geneva Conventions “to 
the fullest extent.” In another reso- 
lution, the Commission decided to 
add to its observers in order to estab- 
lish facts on atrocities, report on infor- 
mation for social and political guid- 
ance and for eventual observation of 
withdrawals of North Korean forces. 
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The U.S.S.R. Restates 
Its Attitude on Korea 


T the request of Yakov Malik, 

permanent representative of the 
U.S.S.R. to the United Nations, a 
statement made on July 4 by Andrei 
Gromyko, Deputy Foreign Minister 
of his Government, has been circu- 
lated as an official document of the 
Security Council. 


“The events now taking place in 
Korea broke out on June 25 as the 
result of a provocative attack by the 
troops of the South Korean authori- 
ties on the frontier areas of the Kor- 
ean People’s Democratic Republic,” 
Mr. Gromyko’s statement said. “This 
attack was the outcome of a premed- 
itated plan. From time to time, both 
Syngman Rhee himself and other 
representatives of the South Korean 
authorities had blurted out the fact 
that the South Korean Syngman 
Rhee clique had such a plan.” 


Such statements could have been 
made only because they felt they had 
American support, Mr. Gromyko 
continued. Only a few days before 
the Korean conflict began, Secretary 
of Defence Louis Johnson, General 
Omar Bradley, Chief of Staff of the 
United States Armed Forces, and 
John Foster Dulles, State Depart- 
ment adviser, arrived in Japan and 
had special conferences with General 
Douglas MacArthur. Afterwards, 
Mr. Dulles went to South Korea and 
visited the frontier areas along the 
thirty-eighth parallel. On June 19, 
only a week before events in Korea, 
Mr. Dulles declared in the “so-called 
‘National Assembly’ of South Korea” 
that the United States was ready to 
give all necessary moral and material 
support to South Korea, which was 
fighting against Communism. 


“Aggressive Plans in Korea” 


When events did not develop in 
favor of the South Korean authori- 
ties, when it became clear that the 
“terrorist regime of Syngman Rhee” 
was collapsing, the United States re- 
sorted to open intervention. “There- 
by, the United States Government 
went over from a policy of preparing 
aggression to outright acts of ag- 
gression and embarked on a course 
of open intervention in Korea’s do- 
mestic affairs, on a course of 


armed intervention. Having taken 
this course, the United States Gov- 
ernment violated peace, demonstrat- 
ing thereby that, far from seeking to 
consolidate peace, it is on the con- 
trary an enemy of peace.” 

The United States, continued Mr. 
Gromyko, is disclosing its aggressive 
plans in Korea only step by step— 
from shipment of war materials to 
operations by the United States Air 
Force against Pyongyang and other 
North Korean cities. “All this goes 
to show that the United States Gov- 
ernment is drawing the United 
States more and more into war, but, 
compelled to reckon with the unwill- 
ingness of the American people to 
be involved in a new military ven- 
ture, it is gradually impelling the 
country step by step towards open 
war.” 


“Charter Violated” 


The United States, said Mr. 
Gromyko, “tries to justify armed in- 
tervention against Korea by alleging 
that it has been undertaken on the 
authorization of the Security Coun- 
cil. The falsity of such an allegation 
strikes the eye . . . It is known that 
the United States Government had 
started armed intervention in Korea 
before the convening of the Security 
Council on June 27, without taking 
into consideration what decision the 
Security Council, might take. Thus 
the United States Government con- 
fronted the United Nations organiza- 
tion with a fait accompli, with a vio- 
lation of peace. The Security Coun- 
cil merely rubber-stamped and back- 
dated the resolution proposed by the 
United States Government, approv- 
ing the aggressive actions undertaken 
by that Government.” 


Charter Violation Charged 


Furthermore, the American reso- 
lution was adopted in violation of 
the Charter, which stipulates that all 
Security Council decisions must be 
adopted by not less than seven af- 
firmative votes. The American reso- 
lution was adopted by only six votes, 
the seventh being that of the “Kuo- 
mintangite Tsiang Ting-Fu, who un- 
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lawfully occupies China’s seat in the 
Security Council.” Second, the de- 
cision was taken in the absence of 
two permanent members, the U.S. 
S.R. and China, and the Charter 
provides that all major decisions in 
the Council must have the concur- 
ring votes of the five permanent 
members. This, then, deprived the 
resolution of June 27 “of any legal 
force.” 

In another respect, the Security 
Council decision violated a most im- 
portant principle of the Charter, 
which “directly forbids the interven- 
tion of the United Nations organiza- 
tion in the domestic affairs of any 
state, when it is a matter of conflict 
between two groups of one state.” 


The “illegal” resolution of June 
27, adopted under United States pres- 
sure, showed that the Council was 
“acting not as a body which is 
charged with the main responsibility 
for the maintenance of peace, but as 
a tool utilized by the ruling circiles 
of the United States for the unleash- 
ing of war.” 


If the Council had “valued the 
cause of peace,” said Mr. Gromyko, 
“it should have attempted to recon- 
cile the fighting sides in Korea before 
it adopted such a scandalous resolu- 
tion. Only the Security Council and 
the United Nations Secretary-Gen- 
eral could have done this. How- 
ever, they did not make such an at- 
tempt, evidently knowing that such 
peaceful action contradicts the ag- 
gressor’s plans.” 


Mr. Gromyko charged that the 
Secretary-General had played “an 
unseemly role.” Far from fulfilling 
his direct duties to observe the exact 
fulfillment of the Charter, Mr. Lie 
had “obsequiously helped a gross vio- 
lation of the Charter on the part of 
the United States Government and 
other members of the Security Coun- 
Ci.” 


“Real American Aim” 


President Truman had announced 
on June 29 that American military 
action in Korea was only “police ac- 
tion” in support of the United Na- 
tions and against a “group of ban- 
dits” from North Korea. It was well 
known, Mr. Gromyko continued, 
that an “aggressor usually resorts to 
this or that method of camouflaging 
his actions.” Even the naive will not 
believe that General MacArthur with 
Flying Fortresses and jet planes, 
cruisers and aircraft carriers was car- 
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rying out “police action against 
bandits.” Mr. Gromyko also said 
that the People’s liberation army of 
China was described as bandits but 
it turned out eventually that the 
“bandits” constituted the Chinese 
people and represented the “funda- 
mental national interests of China.” 


The real aims of American armed 
intervention in Korea, he declared, 
were “to deprive Korea of its na- 
tional independence, to prevent the 
formation of a united democratic 
Korean State, and forcibly to estab- 
lish in Korea an anti-popular regime 
which would allow the ruling circles 
of the United States to convert the 
country into their colony and use 
Korean territory as a military and 
strategic springboard in the Far 
East.” 


“Aggression Against China” 


The action of President Truman 
in ordering the American Navy “to 
prevent an attack on Formosa,” 
taken at the time he ordered armed 
forces, “to attack Korea,” constituted 
“outright aggression against China” 
and was a “gross violation of the 
Cairo and Potsdam international 
agreements establishing Formosa as 
part of Chinese territory, agreements 
which bear the signature of the 
United States Government.” It also 
violated President Truman’s state- 
ment of January 5 “to the effect that 
the Americans would not intervene 
in the affairs of Formosa.” 


This, together with President Tru- 
man’s instructions that American 
armed forces be increased in the 
Philippines and that “so-called ‘mili- 
tary assistance’” to France in Indo- 
China be accelerated, showed that the 
United States Government was “as- 
suming the role of gendarme of the 
peoples of Asia,” Mr. Gromyko de- 
clared. It had “gone over from a 
policy of preparing aggression to 
direct acts of aggression simultan- 
eously in a whole number of coun- 
tries in Asia. Thereby, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has 
trampled underfoot its obligations to 
the United Nations in strengthening 
peace throughout the world, and has 
acted as a violator of peace.” 


There were many examples of 
outside intervention to throttle the 
will of a people for national unity 
and democratic rights—in the Amer- 
ican Civil War and the Russian Revo- 
lution—but it was known how these 
interventionist adventures ended. 





The Soviet Government, Mr. 
Gromyko concluded, “invariably ad- 
heres to a policy of strengthening 
peace throughout the world and to 
its traditional principle of non-inter- 
ference in the domestic affairs of 
other states. The Soviet Govern- 
ment considers that the Koreans 
have the same. right to arrange at 
their own discretion their internal af- 
fairs in the matter of the unification 
of South and North Korea into a 
single national state as the North 
Americans held and exercised in the 
60s of the last century when they 
united the North and South of Amer- 
ica into a single national state. 

“It follows from the aforesaid 
that the Government of the United 
States of America has committed a 
hostile act against the peace, and 
that it bears the responsibility for 
the consequences of the armed ag- 
gression undertaken by it. 

“The United Nations organization 
will fulfil its obligations to maintain 
peace only if the Security Council 
demands the unconditional cessation 
of American military intervention 
and the immediate withdrawal of 
American armed forces from Ko- 
rea.” 





Responses (continued 


from Page 95) 


internal problems, wished “to be ex- 
cused from giving any help to the 
Korean Republic.” 


Yemen 


Yemen declared its approval of 
the United Nations Charter in the 
hope that there would be no recourse 
to force for the achievement of am- 
bitions on any occasion and would 
“approve this general policy within 
the limits of its frontiers.” 


Non-Member State 


Support of the United -Nations 
action “aiming at the defense of 
peace” was announced by a second 
non-Member state, Jordan (for the 
statement of Italy, see the BULLETIN, 
vol. IX, no. 2). Jordan took “occa- 
sion to express its interest in Arab 
problems and its deep concern to see 
execution in the spirit of justice and 
equity of all United Nations resolu- 
tions aimed at preventing oppression 
and aggression, and preserving the 
rights of people and safeguarding 
their freedom.” 
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Court’s Opinion on International 


Status of South-West Africa 


By IVAN S. KERNO 


Assistant Secretary-General in Charge of the Legal Department 


HE INTERNATIONAL Court 

of Justice, on July 11, 1950, de- 
livered an advisory opinion on one 
of the most important and difficult 
questions it has considered: the in- 
ternational status of South-West 
Africa. 


It is therefore of particular inter- 
est to note the unanimity of the 
Court on the great majority of the 
highly complicated legal issues in- 
volved. When one recalls the great 
divergence of legal theory which has 
surrounded the concept of man- 
dates, a greater difference in views 
might not have been considered un- 
usual. 


In answer to the general question, 
the Court was unanimous _ that 
South-West Africa continues to be 
a territory under the international 
Mandate assumed by the Union of 
South Africa following the first 
World War. Likewise, with regard 
to the particular questions, there 
were no dissenting views concerning 
the answer to the first part of ques- 
tion b. The Court stated that the 
provisions of Chapter XII of the 
Charter which provide for an Inter- 
national Trusteeship System are ap- 
plicable to South-West Africa in the 
sense that they provide a means by 
which the Territory may be brought 
under that System. 


Furthermore, on the very signific- 
ant issue, competence to modify the 
international status of the Territory 
(question c), the Court was unani- 
mous that the Union of South Africa 
acting alone was not competent to 
modify the status of the Territory, 
but that the competence to determine 
or modify the international status 
rests with the Union acting with the 
consent of the United Nations. The 
Court pointed out that, under Ar- 
ticle 7 of the Mandate, the consent 
of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions was required for any modifica- 
tion of the terms. It also pointed 
out that, under Articles 79 and 85 of 
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the Charter of the United Nations, 
approval by the General Assembly is 
necessary before the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem may be substituted for the Man- 
dates System or before an alteration 
or amendment of Trusteeship Agree- 
ments may be made. By analogy, 
the Court inferred that consent by 
the General Assembly is necessary 
for any modification of the interna- 
tional status of the Territory. The 
Court found confirmation for this 
conclusion in the action of South 
Africa in submitting the question of 
the future international status of the 
Territory to the General Assembly 
for judgment, and in the action of 
the General Assembly in recogniz- 
ing the interest and concern of the 
United Nations in the matter. 


Dissenting Opinions 


On two questions, it is true that 
there were dissenting opinions. Thus 
on question a—in reply to which 
the Court stated that the Union of 
South Africa continued to have in- 
ternational obligations under the 
Mandate—Judges McNair and Read 
filed dissenting opinions. However, 
on further analysis of these opinions 
it is apparent that the extent of dis- 
agreement is relatively small. All 
agreed that the Mandate continued 
in force, and had not been terminated 
by the dissolution of the League of 
Nations. The Court’s opinion 
pointed out that the international ob- 
ligations assumed by the Union Gov- 
ernment were of two kinds, one re- 
lating to the administration of the 
Territory and the other to the mach- 
inery for implementation. In_ the 
first category the Union undertook 
the general obligation to promote to 
the utmost the material and moral 
well-being and social progress of the 
inhabitants as well as particular ob- 
ligations concerning the slave trade, 
forced labor, and other matters. The 
judges were unanimous in holding 


that these obligations continued to 
bind the Union. 

“These obligations” the Court held, 
“represent the very essence of the 
sacred trust of civilization. Their 
raison d’étre and original object re- 
main. Since their fulfilment did not 
depend on the existence of the 
League of Nations, they could not be 
brought to an end merely because 
this supervisory organ ceased to 
exist,” 

In the second category, those re- 
lating to the machinery for imple- 
mentation, there were two obliga- 
tions: first, to submit to supervi- 
sion by the Council of the League of 
Nations including obligations with 
regard to annual reports and peti- 
tions; second, to recognize the right 
of members of the League to bring 
disputes relating to the interpreta- 
tion or application of the provisions 
of the Mandate before the Perman- 
ent Court of International Justice. 
As to this second matter, the judges 
were again unanimous in _ holding 
that by virtue of Article 37 of the 
Statute of the International Court of 
Justice, and Article 80, paragraph 1, 
of the Charter, the present Court has 
succeeded to the jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Court. 

It was only with regard to the su- 
pervisory functions exercised by the 
Council of the League upon which 
there were dissenting views on ques- 
tion a. Twelve of the fourteen 
judges participating in the opinion 
were of the view that the obligation 
incumbent upon a mandatory state 
to accept international supervision 
was an important part of the Man- 
dates System. It could not be ad- 
mitted, they held, that the obligation 
to submit to supervision had disap- 
peared merely because the supervis- 
ory organ of the League had ceased 
to exist, when the United Nations 
had another supervisory organ per- 
forming similar functions. The 
Court found confirmation for this 
conclusion in Article 80, paragraph 
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1, of the Charter, in resolutions of 
the final session of the League of 
Nations and of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, and in the 
action of South Africa. 

It is of interest to note that the 
Court cautioned that the degree of 
supervision to be exercised by the 
General Assembly should not ex- 
ceed that which applied under the 
Mandates System and should con- 
form as far as possible to the proced- 
ure followed in this respect by the 
Council of the League of Nations. 


Division of Opinion 


Only one question evoked a sharp 
division of opinion among the judges. 
In the second part of the Courts an- 
swer to question b, eight of the 
Judges, in presenting the opinion of 
the Court (President Basdevant and 
Judges Hackworth, Winiarski, Mc- 
Nair, Klaestad, Read, Hsu Mo, and 
Azevedo), were of the view that it 
was not compulsory under Chapter 
XII of the Charter to place the Ter- 
ritory of South-West Africa under 
the Trusteeship System. They found 
that the language used in Articles 75 
and 77 is permissive—‘‘as may be 
placed thereunder’—and that the 
word “agreement” implies consent of 
the parties concerned including the 
mandatory. The Court did state 
that the Charter had contemplated 
only a single system, and that the 


normal course indicated by the Char- 
ter was the conclusion of a Trustee- 
ship Agreement. 

Six Judges (Vice-President Guer- 
rero and Judges Alvarez, Zoricic, De 
Visscher, Badawi Pasha, and Krylov) 
dissented from the majority on this 
part of the answer to question a. 
These judges were of the opinion 
that the placing of the territory un- 
der Trusteeship was compulsory, or 
at least that there was an obligation 
to negotiate with a view to conclud- 
ing a Trusteeship Agreement. 

As I have pointed out on other 
occasions, the importance of an ad- 
visory opinion of the Court is not 
limited to the specific problems in- 
volved, but has a general significance 
for international law. This is cer- 
tainly true with regard to the present 
opinion. Of particular interest is the 
observation of the Court on the gen- 
eral problem of interpretation. In 
commenting on the action of South 
Africa the Court stated that inter- 
pretations placed upon legal instru- 
ments by the parties to them, though 
not conclusive as to their meaning, 
have considerable probative value 
when they contain recognition by a 
party of its own obligations under 
an instrument. 

The opinion furthermore is of im- 
portance in its interpretation of a 
number of Articles of the Charter of 
the United Nations. In addition to 
the interpretation of those Articles 





dealing with the question of the com- 
pulsory or non-compulsory character 
of the Trusteeship System, I should 
like to mention that the Court con- 
firmed that Article 80, paragraph 1, 
protects and conserves the rights of 
“peoples” as well as states. 

There will also be found in the 
opinion an important interpretation 
of Article 10 of the Charter concern- 
ing the functions and powers of the 
General Assembly. The Court found 
that the competence of the General 
Assembly to exercise supervisory 
functions with respect to the Man- 
date is derived from Article 10 which 
authorizes the Assembly to discuss 
any questions or matters within the 
scope of the Charter and to make 
recommendations thereon to the 
Members of the United Nations. 

In conclusion, it may be observed 
that the opinion of the Court is 
based on the concept of the Man- 
date as a trust. The Court pointed 
out that no reliance should be placed 
on analogy to a Mandate as it ex- 
ists in certain national systems of 
law. The object of the Mandate 
regulated by international rules, the 
Court said, far exceeds that of con- 
tractual relations regulated by na- 
tional law. The Mandate was cre- 
ated in the interest of the inhabi- 
tants of the territory and of human- 
ity in general, as an international in- 
stitution with an international object 
—a sacred trust of civilization. 





Assurances to Respect Geneva Conventions 


Secretary - General's identical cable- 
grams to Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
the Republic of Korea and the Korean 
Peoples’ Democratic Republic: 


On June 26, 1950, I was in- 
formed by International Commit- 
tee Red Cross that Committee had 
sent message to you same date 
offering services International Red 
Cross to examine with you possi- 
bility of humanitarian action to 
establish measures for application 
Geneva Conventions for protec- 
tion on both sides of military 
wounded and sick, war prisoners, 
civilian internees, and civilian 
population. In view of gravely 
disturbing reports of shooting of 
prisoners and other actions con- 
trary to humanitarian principles 


urge most strongly that you ac- 
cept International Red Cross offer 
and follow strictly principles of 
Geneva Conventions as_ best 
means of avoiding such incidents. 


Reply dated July 13, from Ben C. 
Limb, Foreign Minister of the Republic 
of Korea: 


Your message July 12 received 
Government of Republic of Korea 
already arranging with Interna- 
tional Red Cross to utilize their 
services for all-around humani- 
tarian action wartime. We are 
expecting arrival of their repre- 
sentative here soon. I also have 
honor to inform you that Gov- 
ernment of Republic of Korea on 
July 6, 1950, declared its adher- 


ence to the principles of Geneva 
Conventions and our armed for- 
ces strictly carrying out this order. 
I deeply appreciate your profound 
concern behalf democracy, justice 
and humanitarianism. You may 
rest assured this Government will 
do all in its power to co-operate 
with you in every possible way. 


Reply dated July 13, from Pak Hen 
Nen, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Demo- 
cratic Peoples’ Republic of Korea: 

In reply to your telegram of 
July 12 I have honor to inform 
you the peoples army of Demo- 
cratic Republic of Korea is strictly 
abiding by principles of Geneva 
Conventions in respect to prison- 
ers of war. 
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Economic and Social Council 


Endorses Plan to Aid Aliens 


NANIMOUSLY and _ without 

discussion, the Economic and 
Social Council has called upon Mem- 
ber governments to consider extend- 
ing to indigent aliens measures of so- 
cial assistance equal to that given to 
their own nationals. The resolution, 
which was passed by the Council on 
July 13, also recommends that gov- 
ernments refrain from deporting 
aliens on the sole ground of indig- 
ency. Canada abstained in the 
Council vote. 

The resolution had been sub- 
mitted by the Council’s Social Com- 
mission which is working on a con- 
vention on the problem of indigent 
aliens. Now approved by the Coun- 
cil, the resolution is in the nature of 
an interim measure pending consid- 
eration of the convention. 


Another proposal of the Social 
Commission came in for a good deal 
of criticism in the Council. The 
Commission had submitted a draft 
Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child. Enrique Bernstein, of Chile, 
disagreed with the idea of such a 
declaration, one which he thought 
would provoke criticism and irony 
all over the world. The Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights cov- 
ered all humanity, he said, and there 
was no need to legislate for separate 
sectors of mankind. 

The representatives of Canada and 
Belgium shared these views. The 
representatives of Mexico and France 
reserved their positions on the sub- 
stantive merits of the draft Declara- 
tion submitted. The Council voted 
12 to 1, with 2 abstentions, for a 
resolution which, in effect, called on 
its Commission on Human Rights to 
consider the draft: and report back 
to the Council’s thirteenth session. 
The two abstaining members were 
Australia and Pakistan who felt the 
matter needed further careful con- 
sideration. 


Welfare of the Aged 


The Social Commission had felt 
that consideration of a declaration 
on the rights of the aged should be 
postponed until more information 
was available. However, in its re- 
port, it recommended that the Secre- 
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tary-General, in consultation with 
interested governments and special- 
ized agencies, begin a program of re- 
search studies and action for pro- 
moting the welfare of aged persons. 
The representative of the Secretariat 
had, in Committee discussion, as- 
sured the Council that such work 
would be carried out within the nor- 
mal provisions of the budget. The 
Council adopted the Commission’s 
recommendation unanimously. 


Physically Handicapped 


Although none of the representa- 
tives questioned the need for an in- 
ternational program for social re- 
habilitation of the physically handi- 
capped, several objected to a clause 
in the proposal on this issue asking 
budget estimates for a separate staff. 


J. T. Fearnley, of the United 
Kingdom, said it seemed premature 
to engage staff at such a cost (esti- 
mated at $21,550 in 1951) before 
there was any plan for action. Fur- 
thermore, once such a plan had been 
agreed upon, he believed it should be 
carried out by a joint effort of the 
specialized agencies concerned and 
the United Nations, not by a special 
section of the Secretariat. The rep- 
resentatives of Canada, Australia, 
and Mexico opposed the clause be- 
cause they were anxious not to es- 
tablish a precedent. 

In a reply to the United Kingdom 
representative, Walter Kotschnig, of 
the United States, pointed out that 
the proposal dealt only and specific- 
ally with the social aspect of rehabili- 
tation. It was doubtful whether ex- 
perts in that field would be found in 
any specialized agency, and Mr. Kot- 
schnig firmly believed that a small 
nuclear staff in the Secretariat would 
be able to provide both the expert 
knowledge required and the neces- 
sary co-ordination. 

In a separate vote on the disputed 
clause, it was accepted by 8 votes to 
7. The proposal as a whole—re- 
questing the Secretary-General to 
plan jointly with the specialized 
agencies and in consultation with in- 
terested non-governmental organiza- 
tions a co-ordinated program for 
submission to the seventh session of 


the Social Commission—was adopt- 
ed by 11 votes to none, with 3 ab- 
stentions. 


Commission’s Work Program 


A resolution approving the general 
lines of the Social Commission’s 
long-term program of work was 
adopted unanimously and without 
discussion. (This program gives a 
comprehensive survey of interna- 
tional work in the social field, charts 
new activities, and plans the Com- 
mission’s work to satisfy these needs. 
It groups the Commission’s work 
under four categories: rehabilitation 
of the handicapped; community, 
family, and child welfare; social de- 
fence; and housing and town and 
country planning.) 


World Social Condition 


Jacques Kayser, of France, then 
re-introduced a proposal made by 
the Social Commission on the draft- 
ing of a report on the world cultural 
and social situation. The Commis- 
sion had recommended that the 
Council ask the Secretariat to pre- 
pare such a report. In Committee, 
this proposal had been rejected by a 
tie vote. 

Arguing the case in the plenary 
meeting, Mr. Kayser called the pro- 
posal “extremely modest.” He saw 
no reason why the Council should 


SIR A. RAMASWAMI MUDALIAR, First Vice- 

President of the Council, exchanges views 

with Walter Kotschnig (centre) and Isidor 
Lubin of the United States. 
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refuse what had already been studied 
by the Council itself, by the Assem- 
bly, and by the Social Commission. 
Second, the inquiry was designed to 
be co-ordinated and synthesized and 
was of great importance, particularly 
in connection with technical assist- 
ance. Third, many international or- 
ganizations had requested the United 
Nations to make such a study. Fin- 
ally, such an inquiry was made nec- 
essary by the international situation 
itself, “since it would help to combat 
the poverty of the world, and pov- 
erty was frequently the source of 
social and international strife.” 

A. K. Brohi, of Pakistan, main- 
tained, however, that a survey of 
this type could not be made in the 
time suggested, nor would it be of 
any practical value because world 
conditions changed so rapidly. G. F. 
Davidson, of Canada, stated that his 
delegation would vote against the 
proposal, which it considered “an 
unrealistic and impractical proposal 
at the present stage.” He said that 
the expenditure of only $3,600 for 
personnel and $1,300 for travel, 
and declared he did not believe that 
any Council member would be pre- 
pared to undertake a report on the 
social situation in his own country 
for such a modest sum. The Can- 
adian representative’s remarks were 
supported by Mr. Fearnley, of the 
United Kingdom, and E. Ronald 
Walker, of Australia. 

On the other hand, Sir A. Rama- 
swami Mudaliar, First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council and representa- 
tive of India, and Mr. Kotschnig, of 
the United States, warmly supported 
the proposal. Sir Ramaswami sug- 
gested, however, that the word “and 
cultural” be deleted from the title. 
This was accepted by the French rep- 
resentative and the draft resolution, 
as amended, was adopted by a vote 
of 10 to 5. 


Advisory Social-Welfare Services 


At the request of the General As- 
sembly, which had decided during its 
fourth session to maintain the advis- 
ory social-welfare services on a con- 
tinuing basis, the Social Commission 
had prepared a revision of Resolu- 
tion 58 (I) which had first offered 
such United Nations services to gov- 
ernments requesting them. This 
modified the specification of the serv- 
ices to be provided by the Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs and the order 
of priorities. 

This question was, because of its 
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Balkan Committee Resolution 





on Cominform Journal Charge 


The United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans unanimously 
adopted, on July 18, the following 
resolution: 


“The Special Committee has been 
seriously concerned over allegations 
printed in the Cominform Journal of 
June 30 as emanating from Greek 
KKE leader Zachariades, under the 
caption ‘Formation Athens—Bel- 
grade Axis,’ “Threat to Peace,’ as 
well as the announcement by the Po- 
litical Bureau of KKE on July 5, 
both alleging in substance that a 
combined attack against Albania and 
Bulgaria by Greek forces is being 
fomented by the United States and 
the United Kingdom and that these 
powers are engaged in the expansion 
of the Greek armed forces from 
300,000 to 500,000, with such aim in 
view. 


“As a sequel to the above-men- 
tioned articles, radio announcements 
to this effect appear to have been 
issued from ‘Free Greek,’ Prague 
and Warsaw transmitters. 


“These accusations are entirely de- 
void of truth. 


“The Special Committee, having 
taken cognizance of these statements, 
feels obliged to indicate that the 
Greek army, which has recently 
been substantially reduced, repre- 
sents only a legitimate force for the 
defence of Greece, and that the 
Special Committee has been unable 
to note any evidence of aggressive 
intentions or preparations by Greece. 
It cannot but question the motives 
of the above-mentioned accusations 
which have notoriously no founda- 
tion whatever in fact. Since current 
history shows that aggression is fre- 
quently preceded by propaganda ac- 
cusing the intended victim of aggres- 
sive intentions, the Special Commit- 
tee cannot disregard the possibility 
that such statements might constitute 
an attempt to justify in advance ag- 
gressive action. 

“Accordingly, the Special Commit- 
tee would appreciate the co-opera- 
tion of the Secretary-General in 
bringing, for purposes of informa- 
tion, the views expressed in this tele- 
gram immediately to the attention of 
States Members of the United Na- 
tions.” 





importance, considered separately 
from the general discussion on the 
Social Commission’s report. 

The short Council debate turned 
principally on the financial clause of 
the Commission’s proposal. Mr. 
Fearnley, of the United Kingdom, 
pointed out Assembly discussion had 
indicated that the expansion of these 
services should be accomplished—as 
far as possible—without increase in 
budgetary estimates. He believed the 
proposal made that possible, but he 
reserved his delegation’s position in 
regard to any increases in the bud- 
get. His views were shared by the 
Mexican representative. 

To solve the question of interpre- 
tation which then arose, Council 
President Hernan Santa Cruz re- 
called that the Secretariat had always 
liberally interpreted Resolution 58 
(I), fully taking into account the 
financial circumstances of various 
countries. Those governments which 
could not make a substantial contri- 
bution made a small one by offer- 
ing services. He did not doubt that 
the Secretariat would interpret the 


present resolution in the same spirit. 
The resolution was then put to a vote 
and adopted unanimously. 

The remaining question on which 
the Social Commission took action 
during its recent sixth session— 
long-range activities for child welfare 
—will be discussed later as a separ- 
ate item on the Council’s agenda. 


Pakistan Joins 
Bank and Fand 


The Articles of Agreement of the 
International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development were 
signed in Washington on July 11, by 
M. A. H. Ispahani, Ambassador of 
Pakistan. Pakistan thus became the 
forty-eighth member of the two 
agencies. 

Pakistan’s quota in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund is $100,- 
000,000, and its subscription to the 
capital stock of the Bank is 1,000 
shares with a total par value of 
$100,000,000. 
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International Bank Grants 
Two Loans to Turkey 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development granted 
two loans on July 7 to the Govern- 
ment of Turkey. Totalling $16,- 
400,000, they are for port develop- 
ment and grain storage facilities. 

A loan of $12,500,000 for the de- 
velopment of Turkey’s major ports 
is for a term of 25 years. It carries 
an interest rate of 3% per cent, plus 
commission at the rate of | per cent 
which, in accordance with the Bank’s 
Articles of Agreement, is allocated 
to its special reserve fund. Amorti- 
zation payments will begin in 1956. 

A loan of $3,900,000, which will 
be used to finance the construction 
of grain storage facilities, carries an 
interest rate of 2% per cent, plus the 
1 per cent commission, and is for a 
term of eighteen years; its amortiza- 
tion will start in 1954. 

The projects for which the Inter- 
national Bank is making these loans 
are essential both for Turkey’s pres- 
ent needs and for its future develop- 
ment. Inadequate harbor facilities 
have resulted in overcrowding and 
excessive port charges, thereby limit- 
















The Security Council 
Chamber during the 
vote on the joint reso- 
lution introduced by 
France and the United 
Kingdom recommend- 
ing “a unified com- 
mand under the 
United States” for the 
unified forces fighting 
in Korea and authori- 
zation of use of the 
United Nations flag. 
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ing both foreign trade and essential 
coastwise traffic, the Bank pointed 
out. The port development projects 
will increase the operational effici- 
ency of the main ports and will 
stimulate trade and production by 
increasing the country’s capacity to 
handle shipping. 

Similarly, the grain storage proj- 
ect will play an important role in 
Turkey’s agricultural development. 
Grain is Turkey’s largest crop, and 
present storage facilities are poorly 
equipped and insufficient to handle 
the annual movement of grain. Mod- 
ern storage facilities will reduce 
losses from exposure, infestation, and 
spillage, and will effect considerable 
savings in handling costs. 

New agricultural equipment being 
supplied by the Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration and the avail- 
ability of more storage space will 
stimulate increased production and, 
ultimately, greater exports of grain. 
These increases should result in 
greater foreign exchange earnings, 
the Bank stated. 





Extent of UNICEF Aid 
Shown in Work Review 
On Third Anniversary 


In a third anniversary review of 
its activities in moving supplies 
around the world, the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund announced on July 17 that 
since July 1947, when it began buy- 
ing and shipping, the Fund has 
moved 500,000,000 pounds of food, 
valued at more than $74,000,000; 
more than $6,000,000 worth of cot- 
ton, wool, leather, and hides; $5,- 
000,000 worth of medical supplies; 
and more than $1,000,000 worth of 
milk-processing equipment. 

These supplies were drawn from 
35 countries and were distributed to 
children and mothers in more than 
50 countries and territories. The bill 
was met, and is being met, by direct 
contributions of 43 governments and 
by private donations through the 
United Nations Appeal for Children 
conducted in more than 40 countries 
and 20 territories throughout the 
world. In all, during the past three 
years, approximately $148,000,000, 
or dollar equivalents, have been re- 
ceived or pledged. 


By far the largest item of supply 
has been dried milk, of which more 
than 320,000,000 pounds have been 
shipped to date. It has been used to 
provide a cup of milk every day over 
the past two-and-one-half years for 
from 4,000,000 to 8,000,000 chil- 
dren in different periods in thirteen 
countries in Europe; eight in Asia; 
eight in Latin America; and to Pal- 
estinian refugees in the Middle East 
as well as to Jewish immigrant chil- 
dren in Israel. 
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Palestine Conciliation: 


An Exchange of Notes 


The United Nations Palestine 
Conciliation Commission, on July 
17, made public the exchange of 
notes between the Commission on 
the one hand, and the Arab states 
and Israel on the other, which led 
to abandonment, for the time being, 
of efforts to establish mixed com- 
mittees for direct negotiations be- 
tween the parties. The notes ex- 
changed are attached as annexes to 
the Commission’s seventh progress 
report to the Secretary-General. 

On March 29, 1950, the Commis- 
sion made concrete proposals for 
the establishment of a new proced- 
ure, combining direct negotiations 
in mixed committees with media- 
tion by the Commission itself. 

In reply, the Arab states made it 
clear that they would be prepared 
to sit with Israeli representatives, 
provided the Israel Government were 
to agree in advance to accept and 
implement that part of the General 
Assembly resolution of December 11, 
1948, calling for the return of Pal- 
estine refugees to their homes and 
payment of compensation to those 
deciding not to return. 

The Israeli Government, without 
requesting concessions or undertak- 
ings in advance, declared itself ready 
to negotiate a peace settlement di- 
rectly with any Arab state wishing 
to do so. 

The Commission decided that the 
task of conciliation would not be 
furthered by communicating the 
Arab conditions for negotiation to 
Israel. It did address two further 
notes to both the Arab states and 
Israel, clarifying certain aspects of 
its proposals for mixed committees 
and setting out in broad terms the 
principles which should govern such 


direct negotiations. In particular, the 
Commission noted that the principles 
laid down in the Assembly resolu- 
tion “must be respected by all 
parties, and one of them cannot be 
singled out for special recognition 
without impairing the equilibrium of 
the resolution of December 11, 1948, 
as a whole.” 

In subsequent replies, the Arab 
states indicated they had not changed 
the attitude stated in their first note 
to the Commission. Jordan ex- 
plained in a letter dated June 26, 
1950, that its refusal to begin nego- 
tiations “is dictated by reasons of 
solidarity with our brother Arab 
states,” as well as by a “want of 
evidence of goodwill on the part 
of Israel.” 

In the same letter, the Jordan 
representative stated that, if evidence 
of good faith on the other side were 
forthcoming, “we would certainly 
be willing to reconsider the situation 
on the basis of safeguards for Arab 
rights, and bearing in mind wishes 
of the Arab states.” 

The Commission felt that the re- 
plies of the Arab states made it 
clear that they did not consider as 
sufficient the statement that the new 
procedure of mixed committees 
“would be based on the recognition 
and respect by the parties of all 
principles contained in the resolution 
of December 11, 1948.” 

It therefore decided not to con- 
tinue the exchange of notes on the 
mixed committees and to return to 
its official headquarters in Jerusalem, 
there to pursue its task of concilia- 
tion through first-hand contacts with 
all governments concerned. 

The Commission closed its session 
in Geneva on July 15. 


UNESCO Study on Race Concept 


The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
has made public a statement setting 
forth the conclusions of an interna- 
tional panel of scientists formed by 
UNESCO to define the concept of 
race and to summarize the most 
recent findings in this field by biolo- 
gists, geneticists, psychologists, soci- 
ologists, and anthropologists. 


The experts conclude that racial. 


discrimination has no scientific foun- 
dation in biological fact and that 
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the range of mental capacities in all 
races is much the same. Nor is 
there evidence that race mixture 
produces biologically bad results. 
Race, the experts state, is less a 
biological fact than a social myth. 
Scientifically, no large modern na- 
tional or religious group is a race. 

Tests have shown essential sim- 
ilarity in mental characters among 
all human racial groups, the state- 
ment affirms, and given similar de- 
grees of cultural opportunity to 





realize their potentialities, the avei- 
age achievement of the members of 
each ethnic group is about the same. 
All human beings possess educabil- 
ity and adaptability, the traits which 
more than all others have permitted 
the development of men’s mental 
capacities, 

The original statement was drafted 
by Ernest Beaglehole, New Zealand; 
Juan Comas, Mexico; L. A. Costa 
Pinto, Brazil; Franklin Frazier, 
United States; Morris Ginsberg, 
United Kingdom; Humayun Kabir, 
India; Claude Levi-Strauss, France; 
Ashley Montagu, United States. 

The text was then circulated by 
Professor Montagu and revised after 
criticisms by Professors Hadley Can- 
tril, E. G. Conklin, Gunnar Dahl- 
berg, Theodosius Dobzhansky, Julian 
S. Huxley, Otto Klineberg, Wilbert 
Moore, H. J. Muller, L. C. Dunn, 
Donald Hager, Gunnar Myrdal, and 
Joseph Needham. 





Palestinian Refugee 
Work Projects Begun 


The first works projects to be 
carried out by the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East are 
now under way, the Agency an- 
nounced on July 18. 

Under an agreement with the 
Government of Jordan, a Tulkarm- 
Azzun road project in Jordan-con- 
trolled eastern Palestine was begun 
on July 3, and a Hebron-Elsamur 
road project, farther south, was be- 
gun on July 8. A total of 366 men 
have been employed to date but the 
Tulkarm project is eventually to em- 
ploy 1,870 men at a cost of approxi- 
mately $234,000. 

In addition to these two projects, 
the Agency reported from Beirut, 
three afforestation projects will be- 
gin next week, and two small land 
reclamation projects have been ap- 
proved for an early start. The 
locations were not given. Earlier 
information stated that the forestry 
projects would employ 1,100 men at 
a total cost of about $170,000, when 
equipment was available. 

Meanwhile, negotiations on fur- 
ther works programs were in prog- 
ress between the Agency and the 
Government of Jordan. It was esti- 
mated that road projects would 
employ a total of 5,000 refugee 
workers; agricultural and forestry 
projects, at least 2,000; and irriga- 
tion and land reclamation projects, 
several thousand more. 
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Eritrea’s Future Discussed 
By Interim Committee 


HE urgency of reaching a final 

decision on the future of the for- 
mer Italian colony of Eritrea was the 
keynote of the Interim Committee’s 
debate on the report of the United 
Nations Commission on_ Eritrea, 
which began on July 13. This urg- 
ency was emphasized by the opening 
speakers, including the representa- 
tives of such interested powers as 
the United Kingdom, Ethiopia, and 
Italy. 

Before the Committee was the re- 
port of the Commission on Eritrea 
which included three different pro- 
posals by individual Members for 
the disposal of the East African ter- 
ritory. Briefly, these were: a ten-year 
period of Trusteeship, pending the at- 
tainment of complete independence; 
autonomy in an Eritrean-Ethiopian 
federation under the Ethiopian 
crown; and complete union with 
Ethiopia. The five-member Commis- 
sion drew up its report after atour of 
Eritrea in February and March 1950, 
during which it gathered views of all 
sections of the population. 

The General Assembly’s resolution 
of last November, by which the Eri- 
trean Commission was established, 
directed the Interim Committee to 
consider the Commission’s report on 
Eritrea, with its proposals, and to 
report with its own conclusions to 
the fifth session of the Assembly. 
Accordingly, the Committee has be- 
gun consideration of the report, 
which was submitted to the Secre- 
tary-General on June 15 (see the 
BULLETIN, vol. IX, no. 2). 


“Fundamental Differences” 


The Commission’s report to the 
Committee was presented by its Rap- 
porteur, Mian Ziaud Din, of Pakis- 
tan, who emphasized that it had done 
its best to ascertain the wishes of 
the Eritrean population and to deter- 
mine the best solution for the terri- 
tory. The Commission’s views had 
not been unanimous, there had been 
fundamental differences of opinion. 
Therefore, instead of agreed conclu- 
sions the main part of the report 
comprised memoranda by groups of 
delegations, and there were no ma- 
jority or minority reports. Conse- 
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quently, the Interim Committee 
would have to study the Commis- 
sion’s summary records in order to 
find the reasons for this divergency. 

Opening the general debate, Arne 
Sunde, of Norway, considered there 
were two main alternatives—either 
to set up a separate state in Eritrea, 
or to associate the country politically 
with Ethiopia. Examining the first 
alternative, Mr. Sunde said that “in- 
dependence” for Eritrea would not 
be real, nor would it serve the best 
interests of the inhabitants who 
would run the risk of falling back 
into a colonial or semi-colonial state. 
An overall consideration should be 
taken into account. In Norway’s 
view it would serve no useful pur- 
pose to artificially create new states 
in areas where the conditions for in- 
dependence did not exist. A state 
could be independent only-in its own 
capacity and not through the gener- 
osity of other states or international 
organizations. The only rational so- 
lution in Norway’s opinion was to 
reintegrate the whole area of Eritrea 
with Ethiopia. With regard to the 
problem of Eritrea’s Western Prov- 
ince, Mr. Sunde thought that if 
opposition in the province would 
impede its union with Ethiopia, then 
the area should continue under Brit- 
ish administration “for a period long 





enough to give the people an oppor- 
tunity of deciding in fuller knowl- 
edge which of their two neighboring 
countries they wished to join.” 


Federation Plan 


The Union of South Africa, said 
J. R. Jordaan, considered the best 
plan would be the federation of Eri- 
trea with Ethiopia, under the sov- 
ereignty of the Ethiopian crown. 
His delegation had joined with 
Burma in making this proposal in 
the Commission’s report. 

Outlining some of the reasons for 
this proposal, Mr. Jordaan said that 
Eritrea was inherently poor and its 
people appeared to be very far from 
being equipped for self-government. 
Poorly endowed by nature, the ter- 
ritory was greatly dependent on trade 
with Ethiopia. Furthermore, the 
present administering power—the 
United Kingdom—had given its firm 
opinion that the establishment of an 
independent Eritrean state was not 
a practicable solution. As for United 
Nations Trusteeship, Mr. Jordaan 
thought this would be equally im- 
practical and very costly; self-govern- 
ment could best be attained through 
a federation with Ethiopia. On the 
other hand, the proposal for direct 
incorporation with Ethiopia would 
ignore the wishes of a substantial 
segment of the population and would 
most likely lead to internal friction 
and unrest. 

With regard to suggestions for par- 
titioning the territory between Ethio- 
pia and the Sudan, South Africa 
noted that there had been no par- 
ticular demand for such a plan from 


OPENING OF THE INTERIM COMMITTEE: J. R. Jordaan, of South Africa, Vice-Chairman (left) 
Andrew W. Cordier, Executive Assistant to the Secretary-General; and (right) J. Carlos Muniz, 
of Brazil, Chairman. 
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the indigenous population. Admit- 
tedly, one group favored partition 
of the territory but also envisaged its 
eventual independence—a solution 
which was also impractical, as the 
region would not be viable. 

Since the demands of the Eritrean 
group desiring complete independ- 
ence and those of the group desiring 
union with Ethiopia were irreconcil- 
able, Mr. Jordaan urged that a fair 
but effective compromise was neces- 
sary and the South Africa-Burma 
proposal offered the only tangible 
promise for the future. The Interim 
Committee should give its backing to 
this plan and Italy and Ethiopia, as 
protagonists of two mutually exclus- 
ive proposals, should accept it as the 
best possible solution. 


United Kingdom's Views 


The next speaker, Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, of the United Kingdom, first of 
all pointed out that the core of the 
Eritrean problem remained as it had 
been when the General Assembly 
considered it last Fall. The United 
Kingdom saw no reason for revising 
its own proposals regarding the ter- 
ritory’s future, which more or less 
followed the line taken by the Nor- 
wegian member of the Commission. 
Eritrea was not, nor ever had been 
economically self-supporting, said 
Sir Gladwyn. The country was com- 
pletely divided from the point of 
view of race, religion and language. 
Its people were “hopelessly and per- 
manently divided” among themselves 
as to the disposition of the territory. 


The United Kingdom could not 
support the principle of a United 
Nations Trusteeship regime, nor any 
solution which established the facade 
of an independent Eritrea, whether 
following a period of Trusteeship or 
not. Neither could his delegation 
favor immediate or future independ- 
ence for the territory, fearing that 
such a solution would only create 
an open sore in the East African 
region. 

After the most careful considera- 
tion of all factors, the United King- 
dom considered the most practical 
and satisfactory solution was to link 
the three plateau provinces and the 
Red Sea Division of Eritrea with 
neighboring Ethiopia, and to join the 
Western Province of Eritrea with the 
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Sudan. Emphasizing the urgency of 
reaching a final solution during the 
forthcoming session of the General 
Assembly, Sir Gladwyn reminded the 
Committee that tension in Eritrea 
had now reached a dangerous pitch 
and the tempers of the various politi- 
cal parties and organizations were 
nearly at “fever heat.” There had 
been riots and attacks on individuals 
already and any further delay in 
finding a solution might cause the 
safety valve to blow off altogether. 
This would have incalculable conse- 
quences on peace and security not 
only in Eritrea but also in East 
Africa as a whole. 

The United Kingdom earnestly 
hoped that a generally agreeable 
plan for Eritrea could be found with- 
out further postponement. This was 
a testing time for the United Na- 
tions, said Sir Gladwyn, and all mem- 
bers should endeavor to adjust their 
particular desires and emotions in 
view of the common danger which 
confronted them. 


Other Views 


At the Committee’s next meeting, 
on July 14, the representatives of 
Canada, New Zealand and_ the 
United States all agreed on the ur- 
gency of the Eritrean problem and 
considered that some form of feder- 
ation between the territory and Ethi- 
opia held out the best hopes of har- 
monizing conflicting interests and 
views. As a member of _ the 
Trusteeship Council, Sir Carl Berend- 
sen, of New Zealand, said he could 
not support the idea of a United Na- 
tions Trusteeship for Eritrea. The 
Trusteeship Council had been nobly 
conceived but was, in his opinion, ill 
constituted for the task of directly 
supervising the administration of a 
Trust Territory. He did not believe 
the Council could adequately carry 
out such a task in Eritrea. Further- 
more, Trusteeship was intended to 
lead to early independence. The sug- 
gested period of ten years was “but 
a day” and if Eritrea was not ready 
for independence now, he did not 
think it would be ready in ten years’ 
time. 

Sir Carl thought the proposals for 
outright union with Ethiopia were 
also unwise because of the large 
numbers of dissidents. There was a 
strong case, however, for allowing 
those who wanted to join Ethiopia 
the chance to do so, with some other 
solution for the other areas where a 
majority of the population did not 
favor such a union. There would 





still remain “islands of dissidents” 
but such a situation could not be en- 
tirely avoided. The proposal to link 
the Western Province with the Sudan 
had certain merit but would appar- 
ently not meet with the local popu- 
lation’s approval. All of which left 
the proposal for federation with 
Ethiopia, and Sir Carl felt there was 
much to recommend such a solution. 


Most Likely Solution 


Endorsing these views, John W. 
Holmes, of Canada, declared that 
no solution would satisfy all parties 
but a solution must be reached very 
soon. The one most likely to be 
acceptable to the largest number 
of Eritreans was that envisaged by 
South Africa and Burma, and his 
delegation leaned towards this plan. 
He saw objections to all the other 
proposals advanced in the Commis- 
sion’s report. Independence or 
Trusteeship were impractical. Though 
sympathizing with Norway’s pro- 
posals he did not think such a solu- 
tion would be fair to the consider- 
able minorities favoring Eritrean in- 
dependence. 


The United States, said Charles P. 
Noyes, still favored the plan it had 
advanced during the General Assem- 
bly’s consideration of the problem 
last year. This was the immediate 
incorporation of all Eritrea, exclud- 
ing the Western Province, into Ethi- 
opia. Such a solution would serve 
the best interests and future welfare 
of the population, would give Ethi- 
opia much-needed access to the sea, 
and be in the interests of peace and 
security in East Africa. A separate 
solution for the Western Province 
would, in the United States’ view, 
recommend itself to many of the 
people of that area if the alternatives 
were clearly presented to them. How- 
ever, as the Commission had found 
this impracticable, the United States 
was prepared to consider the dis- 
posal of the Western Province along 
with the rest of the territory. 


Mr. Noyes said his delegation was 
in sympathy with the basic attitude 
of Norway, whose proposal also re- 
sembled the federation plan ad- 
vanced by South Africa and Burma. 
It seemed that the latter proposal 
held out the best promise of reconcil- 
ing all the interests involved. The 
United States shared the United 
Kingdom’s belief that the problem 
must be solved without delay. 


(Continued on page 110.) 
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Commission Formulates 
Nurnberg Principles 


HIS month five years ago, on 
August 8, 1945, the “Big Four” 
in Europe signed the agreement es- 
tablishing the International Military 
Tribunal which included the Nurn- 
berg Charter. Shortly after, 24 ac- 
cused, leaders of the Nazi Party and 
of the German war effort, were in- 
dicted for planning or conspiring a 
war of aggression, for crimes against 
peace, for war crimes and crimes 
against humanity. On September 30 
and October 1, 1946 the judgments 
were pronounced. Goering, Ribben- 
trop, Seyss-Inquart, Rosenberg, and 
eight others were sentenced to hang- 
ing. Seven were sentenced to long 
prison terms and three acquitted. 
That was the end of the Nurnberg 
Trials but it was the beginning of a 
new chapter of international law as 
President Truman pointed out when 
he addressed the General Assembly 
three weeks after the judgment. 
“Twenty-three Members of the 
United Nations have bound them- 
selves by the Charter of the Nurn- 
berg Tribunal to the principle that 
planning, initiating or waging a war 
of aggression is a crime against hu- 
manity for which individuals as well 
as states shall be tried before the bar 
of international justice.” 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie, in 
his supplementary report to the As- 
sembly, suggested that the Nurn- 
berg principles should be made a 
permanent part of international law. 
Later, the Assembly, at the initiative 
of the United States delegation, af- 
firmed in its resolution of December 
11, 1946, the principles of interna- 
tional law recognized by the Nurn- 
berg Charter. And, at its next ses- 
sion, it directed its newly created 
International Law Commission to: 
“(a) formulate the principles of 
international law recognized in the 
Charter of the Nurnberg Tribunal, 
and in the judgment of the Tri- 
bunal, and 
“(b) prepare a draft code of 
offences against the peace and se- 
curity of mankind, indicating 
clearly the place to be accorded 
to these principles... ” 


At its first session at Lake Suc- 
cess, May-June 1949, the Interna- 
tional Law Commission discussed 
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these tasks at length and then ap- 
pointed one of its members, Profes- 
sor J. Spiropoulos, to report to the 
present session. His paper redrafted 
the principles and commented on 
each one of them. With this report 
as a basis of discussion the Commis- 
sion, at its present session in Geneva, 
completed formulation of the princi- 
ples on June 19. The text as ap- 
proved sets forth five principles and, 
in Section B, lists the crimes: 


A. The Principles 


PRINCIPLE I 

Any person who commits an act 
which constitutes a crime under in- 
ternational law is responsible there- 
for and liable to punishment. 


PRINCIPLE II 

The fact that domestic .law does 
not punish an act which constitutes a 
crime under international law does 
not free the person who committed 
the act from responsibility under in- 
ternational law. 


PRINCIPLE III 

The fact that a person who com- 
mitted an act which constitutes a 
crime under international law acted 
as head of State or responsible Gov- 
ernment official, does not free him 
from responsibility under interna- 
tional law. 
PRINCIPLE IV 

The fact that a person acted pur- 
suant to order of his Government or 
of a superior does not free him from 
responsibility under international 
law, provided a moral choice was in 
fact possible to him. It may, how- 
ever, be considered in mitigation of 
punishment, if justice so requires. 


PRINCIPLE V 


Any person charged with a crime 
under international law has the right 
to a fair trial on the facts and law. 


B. The Crimes 


a. Crimes against peace: namely 
(i) Planning, preparation, initi- 
ation or waging of a war of 
aggression, or a war in vio- 
lation of international treat- 





Jean Spiropoulos 


ies, agreements or assur- 
ances; 

(ii) Participation in a common 
plan or conspiracy for the 
accomplishment of any of 
the acts mentioned under 
(i). 

b. War crimes: namely, violations 
of the laws or customs of war. 
Such violations shall include, but 
not be limited to, murder, ill- 
treatment or deportation to slave- 
labor or for any other purpose 
of civilian population of or in oc- 
cupied territory, murder or ill- 
treatment of prisoners of war or 
persons on the seas, killing of 
hostages, plunder of public or 
private property, wanton destruc- 
tion of cities, towns, or villages, 
or devastation not justified by 
military necessity. 

c. Crimes against humanity: namely 
murder, extermination, enslave- 
ment, deportation, and other in- 
human acts done against a civil- 
ian population, or persecution on 
political, racial or religious 
grounds, when such acts are 
done or such persecutions are 
carried on in execution of or in 
connection with any crime against 
peace or any war crime. 

d. Complicity in the commission of 
a crime against peace, a war 
crime, or a crime against human- 
ity, as set forth in a, b and oc. 


Each one of these principles, as 
also each paragraph and footnote of 
Mr. Spiropoulos’ comments, was 
discussed in detail. A major change 
was made in the drafting of Prin- 
ciple IV, the draft text of which read: 
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“The fact that a person acted pursu- 
ant to order of his Government or of 
a superior does not free him from 
responsibility under international law. 
It may, however, be considered in 
mitigation of punishment, if justice 
so requires.” 

In effect, the issue here was 
whether a person compelled to act 
by an official order could be held 
guilty. Was it possible to say, asked 
Professor Yepes, that an official who 
received a formal order could avoid 
carrying it out? No man could be 
held responsible if he had no choice 
but to obey. A high official, a mem- 
ber of the higher councils of govern- 
ment, might be free to perform or 
not to perform an act determined by 
government but that did not apply 
to an officer, a non-commissioned of- 
ficer or a government official. A 
man must be morally free to make 
his choice if he was to be held re- 
sponsible for an act. The Chairman, 
Professor Scelle, recalled the Ora- 
dour incident in which old men, 
women and children had been shut 
in a church which was then set on 
fire. This was an appalling crime 
but were the soldiers and non-com- 
missioned officers guilty? Jurists in 
France had _ expressed _ different 
views. 

Legally the principle that a super- 
ior order did not free a person of 
responsibility was certainly sound, 
said Professor Alfaro, especially 
where it was provided that this plea 
could be considered in mitigation 
of punishment. In a totalitarian 
system, all acts involved superior 
order. The apex of the pyramid 
was the dictator. Would that mean 
that Hitler alone was guilty? An 
individual, even in a_ totalitarian 
state, could disobey a criminal or- 
der. General Rommel, cited Pro- 
fessor Alfaro, had thrown in the 
fire an order by Hitler to massacre 
enemy commandos taken prisoner, 
even when they were in uniform. 

Professor Brierly then suggested 
that the draft be amended to the 
effect that a superior order did not 
absolve responsibility “provided a 
moral choice was in fact possible.” 
Against this Professor Spiropoulos 
argued earnestly that the Nurnberg 
Charter had categorically prohibited 
the defence of superior orders. Dr. 
Faris el-Khoury said that the Tri- 
bunal had tried only a small number 
of the thousands who committed 
atrocities. Implicitly therefore they 
had recognized that an element of 
moral choice was necessary. 

The Commission then adopted 
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Professor Brierly’s amendment by 
a vote of 9 to 3. 

The next Principle, Principle V, 
was adopted without much discus- 
sion and the Commission then con- 
sidered the crimes. 

The first crime in the list reads: 
“Planning, preparation, initiation or 
waging of a war of aggression. .. .” 
But what is meant by “waging” war? 
Judge Hudson wondered whether 
the phrase may not be interpreted 
to apply to any individual in uni- 
form. Concern had been expressed 
about this. The Nurnberg Tribunal 
had acquitted those who had nothing 
to do with the preparation of a war. 
General Keitel was sentenced for 
crimes against peace and for plan- 
ning and preparing for war, not for 
waging war. 

Professor Spiropoulos said that 
it was clear that only high-ranking 
military personnel could be guilty 
of waging war. On the other hand 
if a general had no hand in pre- 
paring a war but had only been 
called on to conduct operations, he 
would not be guilty. But, asked Dr. 
Cordoba, what would be the position 
of an officer or official who prepared 
plans for a war without knowing 
whether a war would actually take 
place? 

During the 


further discussion 


there was general agreement that 
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only high military personnel and offi- 
cials would come within the scope 
of the clause. Dr. Gilberto Amado 
drew the distinction between par- 
ticipation in an aggressive war and 
participation in the waging of such 
a war. 

At the Chairman’s suggestion, the 
Commission agreed to keep the 
phrase “waging of a war of aggres- 
sion” but to add a commentary in 
the report to the Assembly. 

Another phrase “a war in viola- 
tion of treaties, agreements or assur- 
ances” also caused comment. What 
are “assurances?” 

Professor Alfaro pointed to uni- 
lateral undertakings by one nation 
to another; a war waged in violation 
of such an assurance would consti- 
tute a crime against peace. Profes- 
sor Brierly recalled Hitler’s assur- 
ances to neighboring countries. An 
assurance, said Assistant Secretary- 
General Dr. Kerno, could be defined 
as a unilateral undertaking entailing 
obligations—such as Hitler’s assur- 
ances that when the Sudeten Ger- 
mans were returned to the Reich, 
he would never again make claims 
on Czechoslovakia. 

The draft includes “killing of 
hostages” under war crimes. Dr. 
el-Khoury argued that the taking of 
hostages, not only the killing, should 
be included as a war crime. Dr. 





NAZI LEADERS listening to the verdict of the Nurnberg Tribunal on Oct. 1, 1946. Twelve of the 


22 accused—two others could not be tried—were sentenced to death by hanging, three were 
acquitted, and seven sentenced to prison terms varying from ten years to life. 
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Kerno pointed out that the list was 
not restrictive and Judge Hudson 
said that the Nurnberg Tribunal had 
not recognized the taking of hostages 
as a crime; hence it could not be 
listed in a formulation of Nurn- 
berg principles. Dr. Shuhsi Hsu ar- 
gued that the Commission should 
not, even by implication, counten- 
ance a barbaric survival. The tak- 
ing of hostages has now been con- 
demned by the Geneva Conventions 
of 1949, approved by 60 states. It 
was not sufficient to prohibit only 
the killing. Dr. Yepes also urged 
that the Commission should not be 
too conservative. But Professor 
Brierly pointed out that the Geneva 
Conventions of 1949 were nothing 
more than proposals: drafts await- 
ing confirmation by the states con- 
cerned. The Commission could not 
formulate as a Nurnberg principle 


something which did not appear in 
the Nurnberg Charter. Against this 
Professor Alfaro argued that on 
logical and textual grounds, it was 
clear that the Tribunal took the 
view that it was forbidden to take 
or kill hostages. 

Dr. el-Khoury’s proposal to in- 
clude the taking of hostages was 
put to vote. Five members voted 
for and five against. The proposal 
accordingly was not adopted. 

Completing the discussion on June 
19, the Commission proceeded to 
consider the closely related subject 
of the Draft Code of Offences 
Against the Peace and Security of 
Mankind. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN addressing the General 
Assembly on Oct. 23, 1946, when he spoke 
on formulation of the Nurnberg principles. 








Interim Committee Debates Plans For Eritrea’s Future ,,{corn"‘s 


Abte-Wold Aklilou, Foreign Min- 
ister of Ethiopia, also appealed for 
a final decision on the Eritrean ques- 
tion at the Assembly’s next session. 
The urgency of the matter had be- 
come painfully evident as a result 
of the many disturbances in Eritrea. 
The Interim Committe’s task was 
all the more difficult because of the 
divergency of views in the Eritrean 
Commission’s report, but such diffi- 
culties should not be over-empha- 
sized, said Mr. Aklilou. He held 
that there was a majority opinion 
in the Commission, as three of 
its members had agreed, in effect, 
that the majority of Eritreans op- 
posed independence and called for 
union with Ethiopia. Three mem- 
bers had agreed that Eritrea was in- 
capable of leading an independent 
existence both from political and 
economic viewpoints. Even the mi- 
nority, favoring an independent Eri- 
trea, had recognized the territory’s 
dependence upon Ethiopia and had 
suggested agreement leading to eco- 
nomic union between the two coun- 
tries. 


Union With Ethiopia 


In a long statement Mr. Aklilou 
reiterated his country’s stand at the 
General Assembly, stressing the close 
affinities between Eritrea and Ethio- 
pia. The Commission’s report had 
now supplied further evidence that 
even a “crushing majority” of the 
population of the Eritrean Plateau, 
including Moslems, favored a union 
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with Ethiopia, and bitterly opposed 
any formula for independence. This 
formula was only supported by a 
minority of the population, concen- 
trated in the Western Province. It 
was generally acknowledged that so- 
called independent but artificially 
created states became the centre of 
international intrigues. In Eritrea’s 
case, an independent regime would 
be a threat to Ethiopian security and 
would result in discord and internal 
strife. These factors applied even 
more forcibly to any formula for 
Trusteeship. 


Turning to the federation pro- 
posal, the Ethiopian representative 
considered that if the people of Eri- 
trea were unready for complete in- 
dependence, it was difficult to see 
how they might profit by any regime 
of local self-government under fed- 
eration. There were many obstacles 
to such a plan. Outright union with 
Ethiopia would, on the other hand, 
safeguard the rights of minorities and 
satisfy the desires of the majority 
of the Eritreans. 


In conclusion, Mr. Aklilou under- 
lined the dangers of continued un- 
certainty on Eritrea’s future which 
would lead only to further blood- 
shed. The time had come to lay 
aside all preoccupation with “politi- 
cal opportunism.” 


Colonel Rahat Said Ghatari, of 
Pakistan, objected to the use of the 
word “minority” in referring to the 
views of Pakistan’s representative on 
the Commission. There had, he 
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said, been no minority or majority 
reports by the Commission. 


Presenting his country’s views, 
Guiseppe Brusasca, Italian Under- 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, who 
participated as an observer in the 
Committee’s debate, said that inde- 
pendence was the solution which 
most completely fulfilled the princi- 
ples of the United Nations Charter, 
as well as the welfare of the people 
of Eritrea. The country’s poverty 
and weakness should not be used as 
an argument against independence, 
as weak states were just as deserving 
of independence as rich ones. Not- 
ing the views that Eritrea was not 
prepared for independence, Mr. 
Brusasca asked if it was not the pur- 
pose of the Trusteeship System to 
prepare such peoples for independ- 
ence? Eritrea had many economic 
possibilities and he was confident- 
that it could meet any financial test 
involved. It might need outside aid, 
but so did many countries. Italy had 
never envisaged independence for 
Eritrea in any way other than on a 
friendly basis towards Ethiopia, and 
such independence should not rule 
out the establishment of close col- 
laboration with Ethiopia. 

This completed the Interim Com-: 
mittee’s opening debate on Eritrea, 
and the Committee then adjourned 
until July 24. The Chairman, Joao 
Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, hoped that 
in the interval members would be 
able to reach a measure of agree- 
ment. 
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[HE work of the organization, wrote the Secretary-General in a mes- 
sage to the first issue of the BULLETIN four years ago, is becoming 
increasingly full and varied. “The resulting picture of United Nations 
activities is complex and it is natural that the public look to the Sec- 
retariat for authoritative information. The Department of Public Infor- 
mation will endeavor in the BULLETIN to provide such information in 


its true perspective.” , 
Even the Secretary-General, writ- 
ing in August 1946, may not have 
visualized the immense growth of the 
four years since. Almost every in- 
ternational problem or proposal in a 
world bristling with them has come 
before the numerous organs, sub- 
sidiaries and related agencies of the 
most comprehensive effort ever made 
for “harmonizing the actions of na- 
tions.” The pages of the BULLETIN 
have reported refugee relief, aid to 
children or rehabilitation of the phy- 
sically disabled, comparatively non- 
controversial issues, as well as fate- 
ful discussions affecting the peace of 
the world. The BULLETIN, whose pur- 
pose is to give a lucid, concise and 
scrupulously objective account of 
the work of the organization, covers 
every activity ranging from the 
translation of world classics to con- 
trol of atomic energy. Nothing is 
more or less important in the total 
work for peace and international un- 
derstanding and the space given in 
these columns depends only on the 
time and attention given to each 
question by United Nations organs. 


A Faithful Narrative 


Nor, it goes without saying, does 
the BULLETIN discriminate between 
one Member state and another on ac- 
count of its political attitude or im- 
portance. The purpose, and the 
whole purpose, is to give a faithful, 
cogent narrative, chapter by chapter, 
of the unfolding history of the United 
Nations. Successes and failures, 
achievements and difficulties are all 
reported without any change of em- 
phasis. 

The work has not been easy. The 
BULLETIN editors can say, with some 
feeling, that the mimeographed docu- 
ments of the last four years run to 
some quarter of a million pages and 
that they have studied or at least 
read all of them. In the 5,272 
pages so far of the English edition, 
they have tried to give the sub- 
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stance and the salient points of all 
these reports, communications and 
records of proceedings. 


Four Editions 


From the beginning the BULLETIN 
was published in English and French. 
The French edition is now pub- 
lished from Paris. The Spanish edi- 
tion started in November 1946 and, 
in recent months, has been published 
from Mexico City. A second Eng- 
lish edition, an offset reproduction 
of the Headquarters edition, begins 
publication in London with this 
issue. 


The greater and the more menac- 
ing the differences between nations, 
the more important it is for an in- 
ternational secretariat to state all 
points of view clearly and objec- 
tively. The BULLETIN will continue 
in this way to help build, as the 
Secretary-General put it in his first 
message, that informed public opin- 
ion which is indispensable for achiev- 
ing the high objectives of the United 
Nations. 


(More about the BULLETIN 
on the next two pages) 


Contributions to Technical 
Assistance Program 


Notification that the Governments 
of Finland and Ireland will contri- 
bute to the expanded program of 
technical assistance was received by 
the Secretary-General on July 20. 


Treland’s declaration, contained in 
a letter from the Embassy of Ireland 
in Washington, stated that the Gov- 
ernment of Ireland would contribute 
the equivalent of approximately 
$14,000. The Consul-General of Fin- 
land in New York wrote that his 
Government’s contribution of the 
equivalent of $5,000 is already at the 
disposal of the Secretary-General. 





The Bulletin Begins Its Fifth Year 


Air Crash Kills Four 
On India and Pakistan 
Representative’s Staff 


_ Four members on the staff of 
Sir Owen Dixon, United Nations 
Representative in India and Pak- 
istan, were killed in an airplane 
crash on July 17, on a flight be- 
tween New Delhi and Srinagar, 
capital of Kashmir. 


Among the victims were Sand- 
ford Major, Communications Of- 
ficer with Sir Owen; Brigadier H. 
H. Angle of Canada, formerly 
Chief Military Observer for the 
Commission for India and Pakis- 
tan; and two United States mili- 
tary observers, Lieut.-Col. May- 
field and Col. Brown 


Mr. Major, who was 36 years 
old, joined the Secretariat in Oc- 
tober 1946. He served with the 
United Nations Palestine Commis- 
sion as a communications officer 
and volunteered to help organize 
and maintain United Nations 
communications in Kashmir. 


Brigadier Angle, who was 43, 
formerly commanded the Ninth 
Armored Regiment of the Fifth 
Canadian Armored Division. He 
led his regiment in Italy and 
northwest Europe during the Sec- 
ond World War. He retired to 
the Supplementary Reserve of the 
Canadian Army in 1947 and was 
appointed Chief Military Ob- 
server to the Commission in Jan- 
uary 1950. 


In a statement following the 
tragedy, Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie said he was deeply grieved. 
“All these United Nations offic- 
ers,” he continued, “have had a 
most excellent record while serv- 
ing the cause of the United Na- 
tions in India and Pakistan. 


“The high quality of their work, 
their devotion to duty, their spirit 
of co-operation will long be re- 
membered in the annals of the 
United Nations,” he stated. The 
Secretary-General also expressed 
his sympathy to the Government 
of India for the death of Indian 
officials on the plane. 
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Four Years of} 


UNITED NATIONS 


Bulletin 


Boletin de las 


- NACIONES UNII 


A MESSAGE TO THE “BULLETIN” 
FROM THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 


Today, more than ever, it is vital that every 
responsible citizen has an accurate and objective 
knowledge of international developments. He 
must know, for the immediate future of world 
peace depends on his knowledge, what action is 
being taken and why on events in Korea. He 
must know, too, what the United Nations is doing 
in other efforts to settle disputes and maintain 
peace—in the Balkans, in Kashmir, and Palestine. 

But the work for peace does not consist only 
of mediation or enforcement; nor even of efforts 
to secure Great Power agreement on basic differ- 
ences. Equally essential and fully as urgent are 
the tasks for economic and social progress, for the 
advancement of dependent peoples and for the 
broadening and strengthening of international law. 

In every one of these fields the United Nations 
has been active, but so vast is the work and the 
organization that the reports of the proceedings 
already fill millions of pages. No one, not pro- 
fessionally involved, could be expected to go 
through these documents, nor can he always get 
adequate and objective accounts from news reports 
and articles of opinion. 

This is why the United Nations has, for four 
years now, been publishing the United Nations 
BULLETIN: a concise, straightforward, factual 
account of the work of the organization and its 
related agencies. I commend it to everyone who 
cares for or is concerned with the work for world 
peace and progress. 


ond 


“THE MOST USEFUL GUIDE TO THE WORK 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS” 


SIR ALEXANDER CADOGAN 


Publication in London of a British edition of 
the United Nations BULLETIN is, indeed, welcome 
news. The BULLETIN is the only official account 
of the far-ranging activities of the United Nations 
and its related agencies. In the nearly four years 
of its publication it has reported every significant 
debate and decision lucidly and objectively. On 
occasion I may have felt that some statement or 
other deserved more or less space, but other 
representatives may have felt exactly the opposite. 
Sometimes the nature of a subject or the involved 
character of a discussion may make a report 
rather heavy going to the general reader, but I 
can assure him that the actual record of proceed- 
ings is even heavier and, of course, many times 
as long. On the whole, no important facet of 
argument ts missed or misconstrued, no significant 
development ignored or treated superficially. 

Reporting on some of the most contentious 
issues of international affairs, the BULLETIN has 
throughout maintained high standards of accuracy 
and objectivity. Now that I am to retire from 
participation in the Councils of the United Na- 
tions, I shall depend more than ever on the 
BULLETIN’s survey of developments. Every stu- 
dent of international affairs—and who can afford 
these days not to study them—will find the 
magazine his most useful general guide to the 
work of the United Nations and its agencies. 

In the interest of international understanding, 
therefore, I wish the British edition of the 
BULLETIN all success. 


Qe. 
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Reports on the Two Togolands 


Examined by Trusteeship Council 


PART ONE: DISCUSSION 
ON BRITISH TOGOLAND 


HE election of a representative 

of Southern Togoland to the 
Gold Coast Legislative Council was 
an important development in British- 
administered Togoland which oc- 
curred since the period covered by 
the 1948 report on the Trust Terri- 
tory. Reporting on this development 
to the Council as it began its review 
of the Administering Authority’s re- 
port for 1948 on June 23, John 
Fletcher-Cooke, of the United King- 
dom, said the representative was 
elected by the newly formed South- 
ern Togoland Council, composed of 
three members from each of the five 
South Togoland Native Authorities. 
That Council was not only an elec- 
toral body, but also met as a delib- 
erative and advisory body. Its for- 
mation and the amendment of the 
Gold Coast Legislative Council Or- 
der-in-Council, to enable a member 
for Southern Togoland to sit on the 
Legislative Council, marked a very 
definite political advance in the Ter- 
ritory, he said. There was also a 
representative of Southern Togoland 
on the Cocoa Marketing Board, the 
Agricultural Development Corpora- 
tion, the Agricultural Produce Mar- 
keting Board, the Library Advisory 
Board and the Central Advisory 
Committee on Education, and repre- 
sentation on other similar bodies 
was being arranged. Mr. Fletcher- 
Cooke thought the experience gained 
by the representatives on those Gold 
Coast Boards and Committees ought 
soon to have a beneficial effect on 
the internal affairs of Southern 
Togoland. 


General Progress 


General progress in the Territory 
was then outlined by D. A. Suther- 
land, Special Representative of the 
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Universal suffrage . . 


. the democratization of African 


tribes . .. the establishment of modern methods of tax- 
ation ... the abolition of corporal punishment .. . in- 
creased medical facilities, and the vital importance of 
secondary and adult education . . . These are among the 
topics discussed by the Trusteeship Council in its exam- 
ination of the annual reports on two West African Trust 
Territories — British- and French-administered Togo- 
land. The Council devoted six meetings to these reports, 
each of which covers the administrative year 1948, and 
completed its review on June 29. An account of the 
Council’s discussion is contained in the following article, 
of which Part One deals with British Togoland, and 
Part Two with Togoland under French administration. 


Administering Authority. Referring 
to the work of the Council’s Visiting 
Mission to Togoland last December, 
Mr. Sutherland said a summary of 
the Mission’s report had been dis- 
tributed throughout the Territory, 
together with its findings on the Ewe 
question (see the BULLETIN, vol. 
VIII, no. 7). 

Mr. Sutherland said there had 
been a large increase in school en- 
rollment: 25,792 for 1948 compared 
with 21,985 for 1947. Of the 
estimated school-age population of 
76,500, 33.7 per cent were attending 
school. The percentage for the 
Southern section only was 72.5. 

Seventy-seven boys and girls from 
the Trust Territory had been en- 
rolled in secondary schools in the 
Gold Coast, and eleven in Gold 
Coast technical schools. One stu- 
dent had been admitted in 1948 to 
the Gold Coast University College, 
the opening of which institution was 
an outstanding feature of educational 
progress in the region. The Trust 
Territory would naturally benefit 
from it. 

Facilities for the training of teach- 
ers had also been expanded during 
the year. There were 145 students 
attending the two teacher-training 
colleges in the Southern section, and 
21 students enrolled in Gold Coast 


institutions. The College of Amed- 
zofe was one of the best in the Gold 
Coast, and the new college at 
Hohoe would be its equal when 
completed. 

Of the 890 teachers in 1948, 862 
were in the Southern section, as 
against 295 in 1939. These figures 
illustrated the remarkable expansion 
of educational demand and the pro- 
vision of facilities to meet it. Mass 
education courses for adults had 
been undertaken and had been wel- 
comed by the inhabitants. 

Turning to economic affairs, Mr. 
Sutherland reported that the Terri- 
tory had benefited from the high 
prices paid for the cocoa crop, re- 
flected in the increased Post Office 
Savings Bank deposits from about 
£3,000 in 1939 to £25,000 in 1946. 
There were ample supplies of im- 
ported consumer goods. 


Social Advancement 


With regard to social develop- 
ments, the Special Representative 
said that health conditions had been 
good and, despite a shortage of 
senior medical staff, it had been pos- 
sible in 1949 to post a doctor at 
each of the three main hospitals. 
The greatest importance was attached 
by the government to the improve- 
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ment of water supplies in both the 
Southern and Northern sections. 


Generally speaking, the Special 
Representative considered that prac- 
tical steps were being taken by the 
Administering Authority to build 
upon the foundations already laid 
for the peoples’ advancement. This 
progress was reflected in the observa- 
tions made by the Council’s Visiting 
Mission. 


Links with Gold Coast 


Mr. Ingles then asked a number 
of questions regarding the Trust 
Territory’s integration with the 
neighboring Gold Coast colony. 
What were the “excessive and un- 
reasonable demands” for increased 
expenditures from “certain elements” 
in the Trust Territory as stated by 
the Special Representative? 

More money had proportionately 
been spent in the last few years on 
developments for the Territory than 
for the Gold Coast, replied the Spe- 
cial Representative. An _ unrepre- 
sentative minority asked for larger 
expenditures. In 1948 a total of 
£150,000 had been granted to the 
Gold Coast under the Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Act, of 
which Togoland had received £17,- 
000. Mr. Sutherland thought the 
present system of expenditures was 
fair and reasonable and that the 
Trust Territory had no reason to 
feel that it was in any way neglected. 


Mr. Ingles then referred to a state- 
ment previously made by the Ad- 
ministering Authority and quoted in 
the report of the Visiting Mission 
which declared: “The only practical 
means to self-government for the 
peoples of British Togoland is 
to remain closely associated with 
Gold Coast which is generally ac- 
knowledged to be one of the most 
advanced territories in tropical Af- 
rica.” Did this mean that Togoland 
would always have to be linked 
with the Gold Coast as had been 
inferred by the Administering Au- 
thority? 

It seemed that as the Mission had 
also referred to alternative possibil- 
ities, particularly association with 
French-administered Togoland, the 
Mission had not endorsed this state- 
ment but only acknowledged the 
latter part of it—namely, that the 
Gold Coast colony was one of the 
most advanced regions in Africa. 


Speaking as the chairman of the 
Visiting Mission to West Africa, 
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Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, affirmed that 
the people of Togoland had bene- 
fited from the educational, economic 
and social facilities of the Gold 
Coast which was undoubtedly the 
more advanced of the two regions. 
The heart of the matter, however, 
was whether—as matters now stood 
—that association would benefit 
Togolanders politically in their de- 
velopment towards self-government. 

Francis B. Sayre, of the United 
States, asked whether there were any 
plans to have the Northern section 
of the Territory represented on the 
Gold Coast Legislative Council. 
There had been no demand for the 
election of a Northern representative, 
and under the present constitution 
there was no provision for such 
representation, except by way of the 
Chief Commissioner of the Northern 
section. said the Special Representa- 
tive. The question as to whether 
the Southern Togoland Council 
should be developed into a legislative 
body was now being considered by 
a Select Committee of the Gold 
Coast Legislative Council. 

Answering further questions by 
the Philippines representative, Mr. 
Sutherland said that the right of 
appeal to authorized appeal courts 
was available in all criminal cases. 
A committee of inquiry had consid- 
ered that the introduction of profes- 
sional lawyers in native courts should 
not be encouraged and, in fact, this 
practice was banned. Questions be- 
fore native courts were relatively so 
simple that the services of a profes- 
sional lawyer were not required. The 
matter was, however, still under re- 
view. Candidates for government 
posts who were at present undergoing 
a 15-months’ training course in the 
United Kingdom were given instruc- 
tions in the most common indigen- 
ous languages, particularly the Ewe 
language. 

The Council then took up ques- 
tions of economic progress. Reply- 
ing, Mr. Sutherland said that no 
large development projects had as 
yet been planned for either Togo- 
land or the Gold Coast. The cocoa 
market was in an unstable position 
and he believed that any develop- 
ment plans would depend on the 
results of the present year’s op- 
erations. Certain projects had never- 
theless been undertaken, particularly 
in connection with the eradication of 
the swollen-shoot disease in cocoa. 
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“A NARROW STRIP” 






Togoland under British admini- 
stration runs as a narrow strip of 
land along nearly the whole iength 
of the eastern frontier of the 
Gold Coast. Its width nowhere 
exceeds 65 miles and its total 
area is only 13,040 square miles. 
10,576 square miles of this area 
comprise the Northern section, 
the remaining area being the more 
advanced Southern section. The 
Trust Territory’s population of 
approximately 382,000 is by no 
means homogeneous, and both 
ethnically and _ historically the 
peoples’ affinities run east and 
west with the people from across 
the Gold Coast frontier, and with 
French-administered Togoland. 
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Questioned by Dr. Shih-Shun Liu, 
of China, the Special Representative 
said that in 1947-48 the Cocoa Mar- 
keting Board had shown a net sur- 
plus on operations of £24,000,000 
but had suffered a deficit of £134,000 
during the succeeding year. A sub- 
sidy of £1,000,000, made to the Uni- 
versity College of the Gold Coast, 
had come from the surplus funds of 
the Cocoa Marketing Board. Cocoa 
farmers had also spent considerable 
sums on building houses and on gen- 
erally raising the standard of living 
of the indigenous inhabitants. Local 
taxes were determined and collected 
by local authorities and the Central 
Government had nothing to do with 
the matter. The graduated tax ac- 
cording to position was, he said, a 
matter of prestige—some of the 
chiefs believing that they ought to 
pay more because of their status in 
the local hierarchy. 


Health Facilities 


In the field of social development 
Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, asked 
for information concerning the re- 
cruitment of medical personnel from 
among displaced persons. Although 
considerable difficulty was being ex- 
perienced, every effort was being 
made to recruit as many as possible, 
said the Special Representative, and 
a number of displaced persons had 
been engaged by the Gold Coast 
Government. 

John Fletcher-Cooke, of the 
United Kingdom, observed that as 
the hospitals were mainly staffed by 
English-speaking people it would be 
difficult, if not useless, for persons 
with little knowledge of English to 
attempt to work there. The Admini- 
stration also must be _ thoroughly 
satisfied as to the qualifications of 
such medical personnel. (Accord- 
ing to the administrative report the 
total number of trained medical per- 
sonnel in the Territory rose from 25 
in 1947 to 57 in 1948. There are 
three government hospitals and ten 
government and Native Authority 
dispensaries.) In response to a pre- 
vious recommendation by the Coun- 
cil regarding health facilities, the 
Administering Authority had ex- 
tended hospital accommodation. As 
a result, in the Southern section one 
hospital bed was available for every 
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2,100 of the population. This fig- 
ure did not include a mission hospital 
planned for Worawora. No dis- 
crimination existed in hospitals be- 
tween Europeans and_ indigenous 
patients. 

Questioned by Dr. Liu about 
housing conditions, the Special Rep- 
resentative said that Europeans and 
Africans were not obliged to live in 
separate areas. There was nothing 
to prevent an African from building 
a house in the European quarter 
provided he owned the land and 
conformed to the real estate regu- 
lations. 

Mr. Ingles asked for some indica- 
tion of the Administration’s policy 
regarding corporal punishment. He 
noted that both the Council and the 
General Assembly had previously 
recommended the immediate aboli- 
tion of corporal punishment in the 
Territory. Further, the Declaration 
of Human Rights prohibited torture, 
degrading or humiliating punish- 
ment which the General Assembly 
had interpreted to include corporal 
punishment. In a subsequent reply 
to this, and other questions on the 
same subject, Mr. Fletcher-Cooke 
stated that his Government had is- 
sued instructions to administrations 


in all its Trust Territories to restrict 
the further use of that punishment 
for adults. The fact that no sentences 
of flogging had been imposed for 
many years could, however, hardly 
be used as an argument for removing 
the provision from the Statute Book. 
Such reasoning would, said _ the 
United Kingdom delegate, overlook 
the deterrent effect of the provision, 
which, it should be remembered, was 
retained only for the most serious 
offences. The Government’s policy 
was to secure the progressive reduc- 
tion of corporal punishment as a 
sentence with the object of its com- 
plete abolition as soon as might be 
practicable. 


Educational Progress 


Council members displayed keen 
interest in educational progress and 
Mr. Sayre was particularly interested 
in the expansion of teacher-training 
facilities. The Special Representa- 
tive explained that at the end of 
1948 a total of 145 student-teachers 
were attending courses at colleges in 
the Southern section. That figure 


MAIN STREET of Kadzebi, a typical township 
in British-administered Togoland. 
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had now increased by from ten to 
twenty students. Teacher-training 
courses were also being given at 
Tamale in the Gold Coast for per- 
sons from the Northern region. It 
was hoped to raise the capacity of 
the teacher-training colleges. 
Noting that, according to the re- 
port, the total governmental provi- 
sions for educational services in the 
Territory in 1947-48 amounted to 
£84,260, Mr. Ingles wished to know 
the costs of schools not located in 
the Territory itself. That share was 
fixed either by the central admini- 
strative authority—the Director of 
Education—or by regional author- 
ities such as provincial officers in 
charge of education, said Mr. Suther- 
land. It represented a proportionate 
contribution to the administrative 
expenditures of the central govern- 
ment which, in return, actively as- 
sisted in education in the Territory. 
Questioned further by Mr. Ingles 
regarding so-called “designated 
schools,” the Special Representative 
said these received every assistance 
short of financial aid. No Native 
Authority schools had been estab- 
lished in the Southern section where 
mission schools had - firmly estab- 
lished themselves. The Native Au- 
thorities felt they could not improve 
on these mission schools which 
were regarded as “excellent” in 
every way. It was the Government’s 
intention, when the local powers pro- 
vided for in the new constitution 
were well established, to transfer 
such mission schools, with the agree- 
ment of the missions concerned, to 
the local authorities. The Govern- 
ment was paying the full capital cost 
of the training colleges opened by 
missions in the Southern section, as 
well as the salaries of the teachers. 


General Observations 


The Council then passed to gen- 
eral observations on the report. Mr. 
Sayre thought that two outstanding 
facts should be considered in assess- 
ing political progress in the Trust 
Territory: (1) the establishment of 
a Select Committee to prepare con- 
stitutional changes for the admini- 
stration; and (2) the proposal to 
increase representation from both 
British and French Togoland on the 
Consultative Commission for the two 
territories (see also page 124.) 
The United States representative 
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urged that no constitutional changes 
be made until the Commission had 
finished its work. 

Mr. Khalidy thought advance- 
ment centred on three main factors: 
improvement of roads, of health and 
of educational facilities. More edu- 
cational facilities, particularly for 
training teachers, were urgently 
needed in the North. The water 
shortage was also a serious problem. 

Sharing the Iraqi representative’s 
views regarding the advantages 
gained by the Territory’s links with 
the Gold Coast, Mr. Ryckmans said 
the Administration should neverthe- 
less try to preserve the Trust Terri- 
tory’s individuality as far as possible 
and that Togoland should retain its 
own basic administration and struc- 
ture. In this regard he welcomed 
the establishment of the Southern 
Togoland Council, a political organ 
on which the indigenous inhabitants 
had their own representatives. Mr. 
Ryckmans agreed with other repre- 
sentatives that medical services did 
not appear to have appreciably im- 
proved. His misgivings regarding 
corporal punishment had not been 
allayed and he noted that it was 
inflicted on children of 12 and 14. 

Dr. Liu endorsed other views that 
the Administering Authority might 
consider the introduction of a fair 
income tax on the Cocoa Marketing 
Board’s earnings. He also advocated 
the complete abolition of corporal 
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punishment, and greatly improved 
educational services, particularly in 
the Northern section. The vital im- 
portance of spreading education was 
obvious from the many petitions on 
the subject from the indigenous in- 
habitants. The Chinese representa- 
tive was gratified to note that wages 
had been increased by fifteen per 
cent in 1949, but he would welcome 
further studies on the standard of 
living. 


Unification Problems 


Mr. Ingles thought the Council 
was not in a position to reach any 
definite conclusions in the political 
field in view of the problems regard- 
ing unification of the two Togolands. 
He noted that the Council had al- 
ready largely recognized the validity 
of the requests for unification, insofar 
as it affected the most important 
population group—the Ewes, while 
the Visiting Mission had found it 
difficult to contemplate the Trust 
Territory’s future development ex- 
cept in association with French-ad- 
ministered Togoland, or with the 
Gold Coast, or possibly with both. 
The unification of the Ewe people 
was apparently essential and might 
call for a redrawing of boundaries 


MARKET DAY at Ho, capital of British Togo- 
land. 
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which would change the whole con- 
stitutional picture in British Togo- 
land. Therefore, the Council could 
only examine the situation as it 
stood at present. 

While fully appreciating the Ad- 
ministration’s difficulties, the Philip- 
pines delegation felt the Council 
should recommend all necessary pre- 
liminary measures to prepare the 
population for the speedy adoption 
of universal suffrage. Regarding 
economic matters, Mr. Ingles thought 
the time had come to introduce 
modern agricultural methods and 
equipment. The road _ network 
should also be developed and main- 
tained. Sharing other representa- 
tives’ concern on the question of 
corporal punishment, he would like 
to see this form of punishment elimi- 
nated from the penal code, in con- 
formity with the Council’s earlier 
recommendations. The initiative in 
education seemed to be largely left 
to missions and the indigenous au- 
thorities, whereas the Administering 
Authority should have primary re- 
sponsibility. The Council should 
therefore urge the Administration to 
take more vigorous steps and assume 
more direct responsibility in the 
whole sphere of education. 


Administration’s Views 


The representative of the United 
Kingdom, and the Special Repre- 
sentative from the Trust Territory, 
then replied to members’ comments, 
giving the Administration’s views. 
With regard to the Territory’s asso- 
ciation with the Gold Coast, Mr. 
Fletcher-Cooke emphasized that 
West Africa was rapidly moving 
forward and the Gold Coast would 
shortly have a constitution which 
would make “the most enlightened 
and progressive Trusteeship seem 
antiquated.” Suggestions for budg- 
etary autonomy and its necessary 
corollary—the dissolution of the in- 
tegral part arrangement—would, he 
said, prevent British Togoland from 
participating in that great advance, 
against the expressed desire of the 
vast majority of the inhabitants of 
the Territory and in disregard of 
Article 67b of the Charter. 

Replying to more specific observa- 
tions by the Council, the Special 
Representative said that one of the 
keystones of education is an ade- 
quate supply of trained teachers, and 
the Gold Coast Government was 
doing everything possible to encour- 
age the flow of men and women to 
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this profession. In the Northern 
section there was no training college, 
but the Government College at Ta- 
male offered facilities of which ad- 
vantage could easily be,taken by 
students from the North. No fees 
of any kind were charged at this 
college, all expenditure being met by 
the Gold Coast Government. Again, 
in the Northern section, no fees 
were charged for indigenous children 
in day-schools, the Native Author- 
ities meeting all expenditure with the 
assistance of grants-in-aid from the 
Gold Coast Government. In board- 
ing schools, the fees were as low, in 
some cases, as thirty shillings a year, 
and the travelling expenses of pupils 


COUNCIL SEES 
TOGOLAND FILMS 


During the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil’s examination of the British 
Togoland report, members were 
shown three films, each dealing 
with everyday life in the Trust 
Territory. One of the films, en- 
titled “Amenu’s Child,” tells a 
story built around the campaign 
to reduce infant mortality in 
African villages, and of efforts to 
persuade indigenous mothers to 
take their ailing children to the 
clinic instead of to the witch- 
doctor. Warmly commended, all 
three films were produced in 
Togoland with the participation 
of African actors and technicians. 








TOGOLAND MOTHERS listen to a talk on 
infant feeding. (see box on this page). 


in such schools were paid by the 
Native Authorities. In the Northern 
section, there had not been the im- 
petus of educational demand that 
existed in the Southern section—the 
reasons being mainly economic and 
geographical. 

Replying to comments on_ the 
question of water supplies, Mr. 
Sutherland pointed out that this 
shortage exists not only in the Trust 
Territory, but in general all over the 
Gold Coast, and indeed most of 
Africa. He thought the Administer- 
ing Authority had proved that the 
Trust Territory was in no way being 
neglected in favor of the Gold Coast 
proper: indeed, there had been a 
greater concentration of improve- 
ment there than in any other part, 
and the work begun would be inten- 
sified, subject to considerations of 
staff and materials. 

Referring to the Philippines com- 
ment on “Biblical-age mechanical 
methods” of agricultural cultivation, 
Mr. Sutherland remarked that such 
mechanical methods were still used 
in many sovereign states and were 
of the greatest efficiency. He as- 
sured the Philippine delegate that the 
richest farming industry—that is to 
say, cocoa production—in the South- 
ern section was not susceptible to 
mechanical cultivation. Agriculture 
generally was entirely in the hands 
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of African peasant farmers who in- 
dividually had not the financial re- 
sources to adopt mechanical methods 
of the type, even assuming they were 
convinced they were more efficient. 
Mr. Sutherland added that introduc- 
tion of mechanical methods for agri- 
culture must be realized on a co- 
operative basis. Demonstrations of 
modern mechanical farming imple- 
ments which might be of use 
in a tropical country have been 
made in the Gold Coast to food 
farmers, who have not yet taken 
them up. 

With reference to the Cocoa Mar- 
keting Board, the Special Repre- 
sentative emphasized that this was 
not a profit-making concern, and 
had no share-holders looking for 
dividends. It existed to safeguard 
the cocoa farmer, to “secure the 
most favorable arrangements for the 
purchase, grading, export and selling 
of Gold Coast cocoa, and to assist 
in the development by all possible 
means of the cocoa industry of the 
Gold Coast for the benefit and pros- 
perity of the producers.” If and 
when development projects were 
drawn up by the Board and ap- 
proved, the cocoa farmers of Togo- 
land, who were directly represented 
on the Board, would share in these 
to the same extent as those in other 
cocoa-producing areas. 


Examination Completed 


Regarding the Philippine sugges- 
tion for the taxation of cocoa farm- 
ers and the desirability of increasing 
their tax contribution, Mr. Suther- 
land said this proposal would not be 
very popular with the farmers. Local 
taxation was a matter solely for the 
local Native Authorities, which had 
their own budgetary and fiscal func- 
tions. It might well be that a more 
intensive system of taxation would 
emerge ensuring that higher-income 
recipients would contribute in larger 
measure to local revenue. 

This completed the Council’s ex- 
amination of the British Togoland 
report and, on June 29, a sub-com- 
mittee consisting of the representa- 
tives of Iraq, the Philippines, the 
United States and Belgium was ap- 
pointed to draft the Council’s report. 


AFRICAN DRUMS beat out for the Yam Fes- 

tival in a Togoland village. This is a tradi- 

tional thanksgiving festival held to celebrate 
a good harvest. 
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PART TWO: DISCUSSION 
ON FRENCH TOGOLAND 


The question now dominating the 
whole political life of French-ad- 
ministered Togoland is the unifica- 
tion of the Ewe peoples, but political 
institutions in the Trust Territory are 
functioning smoothly. This was 
emphasized by Jean Cedile, Special 
Representative of the. Administering 
Authority, in a statement to the 
Council on June 27. 


Pointing out that the administra- 
tive report (for 1948) before the 
Council might appear somewhat ob- 
solete in view of the more recent 
report of the Visiting Mision, Mr. 
Cedile reviewed the past year’s de- 
velopments in the Territory. It was 
being administered under conditions 
of close collaboration between the 
Government and the Representative 
Assembly. This Assembly, during 
its ordinary and extraordinary ses- 
sions, had studied all important ques- 
tions and rendered its opinion on 
them, especially on budgetary and 
taxation matters. It had every op- 
portunity to change any projects or 
proposals made by the Government. 

The economic situation remained 
favorable. Improved food supplies 
had made it possible to abolish all 
restrictions and rationing. A _ ten- 


































year, six billion franc plan of eco- 
nomic and social development was 
being implemented. Four hundred 
and eighty-nine million francs had 
been appropriated in the financial 
year 1948-49, and 750 million francs 
in 1949-1950. 

So far the greatest development 
efforts had been made in the social 
field; but in future emphasis would 
be laid on economic equipment and, 
in particular, on the expansion of 
agricultural production, which con- 
stituted the main source of wealth 
in Togoland, where there were no 
mines, forests or sources of power. 
The possibility of establishing indus- 
tries was consequently limited, al- 
though the Government was not ne- 
glecting that aspect of development. 


Improved Communications 


The expansion and improvement 
of communications, increase in tech- 
nical personnel, the building of 
laboratories, the improvement of re- 
search stations and the establishment 
of model farms had constituted the 
main objective so far, said Mr. 
Cedile. 

Educational services had been re- 
organized and strengthened. The 
number of pupils registered in pri- 
mary schools had increased from 
24,601 to 38,265 in one year and 








last year 749 boys and girls had 
obtained school-leaving certificates 
from primary schools. Progress in 
the education of girls was slower 
and, except in the towns, still left 
much to be desired. A domestic 
school had recently been established 
at Lomé, and this helped to attract 
girls to school. The first attempts 
at mass education had been carried 
out and encouraging results had led 
the Administration to hope that 
more might be achieved in that way. 


Owing to the industrial poverty 
of the country, vocational training 
was mainly directed towards agri- 
culture, and two farming schools had 
been opened at which a number of 
pupils had enrolled. 

During the current year the ex- 
amination for the baccalaureat was 
being held at Lomé for the first 
time. There were a number of 
European professors in Togoland and 
the teaching at Lomé was similar to 
that in the French Lycées. The best 
pupils completed their higher educa- 
tion in France at the expense of the 
State, and approximately eighty 
scholarship holders, including some 
girls, were currently attending 
French universities. 

Health services had also been ex- 
panded and Mr. Cedile recalled that 
the Visiting Mission had seen the 
large hospital which was being built 
at Lomé, as well as several new 
dispensaries throughout the Terri- 
tory. In 1948, a total of 13,000 
people had been admitted to hos- 
pitals, while 700,000 others, includ- 
ing 100,000 young children, had 
been given medical care. The pro- 
portion of children indicated the 
special attention being given by the 
Administration to child welfare. 


Council’s Questions 


Following this introductory state- 
ment the Council devoted two meet- 
ings to a discussion of the report, 
during which the Special Representa- 
tive was questioned on current devel- 
opments, with particular emphasis 
on political issues. (No members 
commented on the Ewe question as 
this was being considered as a sep- 
arate item by the Council.) José 
Ingles, of the Philippines, asked for 
clarification of the Administration’s 
policy regarding the election of 
chiefs. 

The clash between the former pre- 
eminence of the chief and more 
democratic and liberal methods of 
administration was among the most 
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frequent causes of conflicts in the 
Trust Territories, said the Special 
Representative. The French admini- 
stration, however, never appointed 
chiefs arbitrarily. When a _ chief 
died and an heir or successor was 
recognized by customary law no 
difficulty arose, as the whole popula- 
tion accepted or even proposed its 
chief. If, on the other hand, there 
were several candidates the villagers 
concerned were always consulted 
and, in most cases, a kind of election 
was held. There was no election 
on Western lines because the neces- 
sary administrative machinery did 
not exist. 

Enlarging on this question, Henri 
Laurentie, of France, said that it 
could already be contended that the 
wishes of the local population gov- 
erned the selection of a new chief. 
In the near future the population’s 
feelings would certainly be ex- 
pressed, not merely in the present 
somewhat “empirical fashion” but 
according to the rules of democratic 
and universal suffrage. 

Mr. Ingles next observed that one 
objection invoked against granting 
legislative power to the Togoland 
Representative Assembly was that 
this body was modeled upon similar 
institutions in other territories of 
the French Union and that the 
French Constitution would have to 
be amended in order to allow those 
territories to enjoy legislative power. 
Would such an amendment be neces- 
sary in order to give the Togoland 
Assembly real legislative power? 
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Villagers in French-administered Togoland attending a social welfare class at a mission school. 


The question had been considered 
at some length at the Council’s last 
session, said Mr. Laurentie, who re- 
called he had then stated that, in 
considering French legislation, a 
clear-cut line must be drawn between 
regulatory power and _ legislative 
power. The law was, he said, a state- 
ment of principle, whereas the ad- 
ministrative decrees were measures 
of implementation which might go 
into great detail but which might 
also have more general application. 
It was impossible to contemplate a 
situation in which a general council 
or representative assembly could be 
endowed with legislative power with- 
in the strict meaning of French law. 
But it was quite possible to envisage 
a local assembly having broad regu- 
latory powers, that is, power to de- 
cide everything dealing with the 
local life of the Territory. In cer- 
tain matters the Togoland Assembly 
already enjoyed some degree of regu- 
latory power since certain decrees 
could not be adopted without con- 
sulting it. 

Questioned by Pierre Ryckmans, 
of Belgium, the Special Representa- 
tive said he could not say how many 
registered voters had exercised the 
right to vote at the last election in 
the Territory. At a recent election 
in the district of Anecho, however, 
over five thousand electors—or sixty 
to seventy per cent of the total elec- 
torate—had voted. The figures 
would be substantially increased af- 
ter January 1, 1951, as the number 
of persons eligible to vote had been 
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considerably increased by giving the 
franchise to all heads of families. 

Dr. Shih-Shun Liu, of China, 
asked if there was any special rea- 
son for the reluctance of indigenous 
lawyers to serve as magistrates, and 
wondered how the remuneration of 
indigenous magistrates compared 
with salaries received by European 
judges. The main reason why local 
law-school graduates did not become 
magistrates was that they preferred 
the greater freedom of action which 
they enjoyed as members of the Bar, 
replied the Special Representative. 
Indigenous magistrates received ex- 
actly the same remuneration as 
European magistrates when they per- 
formed the same functions. 


Economic Questions 


Turning to economic features of 
the report, Francis B. Sayre, of the 
United States, noted that, although 
about 25 per cent of Togoland’s 
trade was transit trade, no taxes on 
such commerce were charged by the 
Territory. Did the Territory derive 
any benefit from the transit trade 
and would not some form of tax 
constitute a justifiable and valuable 
source of revenue? Affirming that 
the main transit trade was in cocoa 
from British Togoland, the Special 
Representative said that no transit 
tax could be imposed on it since 
there was a bilateral agreement be- 
tween the United Kingdom and 
France by which the latter provided 
the railroad and harbor installations 
and agreed to ship British cocoa 
without imposing any transit tax or 
customs duties. Twenty six thou- 
sand tons of cocoa had passed 
through French Togoland in the past 
year and had been one of the main 
sources of revenue for the railroad. 
There was little transit trade apart 
from cocoa. 

Replying to a further question by 
Mr. Sayre, the Special Representative 
said that although the Administration 
wished to establish co-operatives, 
efforts to do so had been unsuc- 
cessful, because of mismanage- 
ment. Another difficulty was that 
the agricultural system was on a 
family basis and not conducive to 
the creation of co-operatives, since 
there were no _ large plantations 
where the necessary standardization 
and supervision could be carried out. 
An even greater difficulty lay in the 
attitude of the indigenous farmer, 
who did not yet understand the con- 
cept of a co-operative. Cocoa farm- 
ers wished to be paid on a daily 
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basis at the maximum market rate 
for the crops. Nevertheless, it was 
hoped that one or two co-operatives 
might soon be established to serve 
as models. 

Answering questions concerning 
the Territory’s communications, Mr. 
Cedile said there was only one rail- 
road approximately 440 kilometres 
long. Because of the war it had 
been impossible to renew equipment. 
The Administration felt that, in view 
of the small amount of exports, it 
would be very difficult to construct 
a modern road network, or to im- 
prove the railroad. It was therefore 
proposed gradually to abandon the 
railroad over a period of ten years, 
building a modern road system with 
the money thus saved. The Repre- 
sentative Assembly had, however, 
rejected the Government plan, ask- 
ing that the railroad be retained but 
that a new road network be con- 
structed. It was still obvious that 
either system would entail far more 
expenditure than was warranted by 
the country’s economic position. 

Was the system of hiring prisoners 
to private concerns still in existence, 
asked Mr. Sayre? Confirming that 
prison labor could be hired out, the 
Special Representative added that 
this was only to public authorities 
for such purposes as street cleaning. 
In the past, various public author- 
ities had used prison labor without 
payment but a certain sum was now 





paid to the prison administration and 
credited to the prisoner. 


industrial Development 

Asked about possibilities of indus- 
trial development in the Trust Terri- 
tory, the Special Representative said 
the country’s economy was essentially 
agricultural and it therefore had only 
a small industry for processing agri- 
cultural produce. French Togoland 
had no coal mines or even timber. 
The indigenous provident societies 
had been provided with coffee driers, 
palmnut crushers and maize mills, 
and loans were granted at low in- 
terest to persons desiring to mod- 
ernize their plants. 

What action, the Philippine rep- 
resentative asked, had been taken on 
the Council’s 1947 recommendation 
on raising wage rates? Real wages 
depended on such factors as the 
labor market, prosperity of the firm 
and the skill of the worker, replied 
the Special Representative. At the 
end of 1949 minimum basic wages 
were: for unskilled labor, 72 francs 
a day; skilled labor (in private un- 
dertakings) 2,835 francs a month; 
skilled labor (in administration) 
2,600 to 3,000 francs a month; do- 
mestic servants, 1,600 to 2,000 
francs a month. At the present time 
in Togoland, where prices had rock- 
eted because of the devaluation of 
the franc last year, wages were an 
important factor in production costs. 


A BOY SCOUT troop in French-administered Togoland. The boy scout movement is popular 
throughout Togoland. 
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Their rates were perforce linked to 
output which, at the present time, 
was still “very poor.” 


Educational Progress 


The Special Representative was 
then questioned at length on educa- 
tional progress, with particular re- 
gard to higher and technical training 
courses. Though the aim was to 
produce technicians rather than 
scholars, the Administration felt that 
a classical secondary education must 
be provided in order to prepare stu- 
dents who wished to study medicine 
or arts in France, with a view to 
returning as teachers or doctors, said 
Mr. Cedile. Most students intended 
to enter advanced engineering schools 
and therefore chose the technical 
courses. The Administration was 
concerned with training agronomists 
rather than skilled workers, as the 
Territory was an agricultural one 
and already possessed enough skilled 
workers and specialists. Special 
technical agricultural training was 
given in four farm schools and there 
was a technical college at Sokode 
for training students in wood and 
iron work. It was also the Admini- 
stration’s desire to create—as it was 
creating—the elite which would 
carry out the necessary functions to 
ensure the Togoland Government, 
but it was also its intention to select 
that elite. Above all the Admini- 
stration wanted to avoid creating 
too large a group of intellectuals 
which would be unable to find work 
for itself and would create difficul- 
ties. It was the more regrettable 
and difficult to have to say this as 
Togolanders showed an extreme en- 
thusiasm for education, he added. 


Mr. Ingles asked for an explana- 
tion, in view of the obvious demand 
for education in the Territory, of 
the fact that only 25 per cent of 
the school-age population was ac- 
tually registered in schools. This 
was because it had not yet been 
possible to establish all the schools 
which the Administration intended 
to set up, said Mr. Cedile. As the 
Visiting Mission had observed dur- 
ing its tour of Togoland, the number 
of schools was steadily increasing but 
the work of building and the training 
of teachers imposed certain delays. 
The Administration’s ultimate objec- 
tive was to make primary education 
compulsory. 
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A TRADITIONAL African idol in a village 
in French-administered Togoland. 


The Council then held a general 
debate on the report, during which 
several members expressed concern 
over the Territory’s relationship with 
the French Union, and the need for 
expanding the powers of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, in accordance 
with previous Council recommenda- 
tions. Mr. Quesada, of Argentina, 
wondered whether the Territory’s 
integration within the French Union 
would permit development towards 
self-government, or hinder its future 
progress. He considered that in 
order to broaden the representative 
basis of the Togoland Assembly it 
was urgently necessary to ensure that 
12,793 electors should not determine 
the constitution of a body which 
would represent approximately a 
million inhabitants. While appreci- 
ating the difficulties involved in rem- 
edying the situation, Mr. Quesada 
pointed to the enormous differences 
between the number of female regis- 
tered electors and of male electors. 


Population’s Desire 


Endorsing these views Dr. Liu, of 
China, noted the widespread desire 
of the local population, as expressed 
in a petition to the Visiting Mission, 
to see the Assembly ciothed with 
real legislative authority. The Coun- 
cil should reiterate its previous rec- 
ommendations in this respect. 

The representative of the Philip- 
pines noted that there had been no 
noticeable progress in the develop- 
ment of democratic political institu- 
tions on the local level during the 
year under review. Mr. Ingles con- 


sidered that perhaps the Territory’s 
greatest political need was the estab- 
lishment of local organs of govern- 
ment which would constitute a very 
effective medium of political educa- 
tion. Furthermore, the effective 
functioning of the Representative 
Assembly required such a founda- 
tion as could be provided by district 
councils, Their establishment would, 
he believed, meet in large measure 
complaints presented to the Visiting 
Mission, to the effect that the As- 
sembly was “a superstructure with- 
out any foundation of divisional or 
municipal councils with real powers.” 
The Administration should press for- 
ward with its plans for district coun- 
cils which should be progressively 
granted wider powers. 

The Philippines approved the con- 
tinued efforts to revise the tax sys- 
tem in order to decrease the dispro- 
portion between direct and indirect 
taxes, perhaps by considering the 
imposition of graduated income 
taxes. Mr. Ingles urged that every 
effort be made to increase the num- 
ber of grades in village primary 
schools so that a full six-year course 
would be available to students at- 
tending such schools. The Admini- 
stration should also endeavor to 
bring all primary schools up to the 
full six-year standard. Commenting 
on the virtual non-existence of li- 
brary facilities, Mr. Ingles suggested 
that libraries should be established 
in as many communities as possible 
and integrated with adult education 
programs. A bold and systematic 
program for reducing _ illiteracy 
should be pursued. 

Mr. Sayre noted that although 
economic progress was limited by 
the Territory’s meagre resources, 
moderate advancement was being 
made. Drought was a serious prob- 
lem in the area and he hoped at- 
tention would be given to conserva- 
tion measures which were necessary 
both for the densely populated areas 
and regions of new settlement. Mr. 
Sayre considered it desirable to set 
up a Bureau of Soils, if this had not 
already been done. He also hoped 
every effort would be made to en- 
courage wider participation of Afri- 
can merchants in the export and 
import trade. While commending 
the progress made in the public 
health programs, Mr. Sayre said the 
Administration should give particu- 
lar attention to the training of Afri- 
can medical personnel in greater 
numbers. 

The United States representative 
also welcomed assurances that the 
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authorities were placing emphasis on 
a modern type of curriculum for 
secondary education, rather than a 
purely classical one. The Council 
should also be assured that the Ter- 
ritory’s educational program was 
fully adapted to its own needs, rather 
than closely following European 
models. 

The importance of agricultural 
training was emphasized by other 
members. Enrique de Marchena, 
of the Dominican Republic, said it 
was in this field the Territory’s future 
should be built up and that, co- 
ordinated with a plan for agricultural 
education, there should be a plan for 
primary education. Other members 
also stressed the importance of de- 
veloping technical education. 


Administration’s Views 


In a concluding statement Mr. 
Laurentie, of France, replied to vari- 
ous comments made during the gen- 
eral debate. Noting that some rep- 
resentatives appeared to have certain 
doubts regarding the scope allowed 
for the Territory to decide its fate 
freely, Mr. Laurentie said that the 
French Union was merely a frame- 
work within which the Territories of 
Togoland and the Cameroons re- 
tained full autonomy. The Trustee- 
ship Agreement provided that French 
laws would be applied in the Terri- 
tories administered by France. The 
French Union was merely the natural 
and absolutely legal extension, in re- 
spect of all the Trust Territories, of 
the legislation of the administering 
country to the administered country. 
His Government had also specifically 
stated that the French Union would 
not stand in the way of the free 
determination of the inhabitants, or 
their free development. 


Suffrage Question 


Replying to members who stressed 
the importance of increasing the 
number of voters, he recalled that in 
a partial election which had recently 
taken place, more than 60 per cent 
of the voters had registered. Except 
in countries where voting was com- 
pulsory, such a percentage would be 
regarded as quite high. Consequent- 
ly, the Togoland voters could not be 
reproached with being lethargic, 
since their electoral activity already 
exceeded that of many districts in 
the United States. The electoral 
law now in force was based on the 
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principle of qualifications which were 
very broadly defined. The status of 
a landowner, in particular, might be 
broadened to such an extent as finally 
to include all the inhabitants of the 
Territories. The Administering Au- 
thority proposed to register in the 
electoral rolls all heads of families 
on January 1, 1951. That in itself 
would mean very full representation. 
The principle of the natural expan- 
sion of the electorate was one to 
which the French administration at- 
tached the greatest importance. Uni- 
versal suffrage would probably be 
difficult to apply in the immediate 
future, and the best method there- 
fore was to allow the present 
electoral system to expand until it 
became universal, as was inevitable. 

Mr. Laurentie thought the ques- 
tion of a double electoral college 
could be left aside for the time 
being. The Representative Assembly 
of Togoland, as at present constitu- 
ted, had thirty members, of whom 





twenty-four were elected by the 
African college and six by the non- 
African or first college. Of the six 
elected by the first college, two were 
Togolanders, so that twenty-six mem- 
bers out of thirty were Africans. 
In the circumstances, there was no 
need to undertake fundamental 
changes which would probably not 
alter the actual composition of the 
Assembly; it was reasonable that, in 
an Assembly of thirty persons, rep- 
resenting all the inhabitants and all 
the interests of Togoland, there 
should be four persons representing 
French interests, which had been 
transplanted to Africa, and, so to 
speak, assimilated into the Territory. 

With regard to the status of chiefs, 
Mr. Laurentie emphasized that there 
still existed a traditional power which 
was often “too strong to be de- 
stroyed at a single blow” but could 
be changed only by the gradual 
spread of democratic methods. As 
matters stood at present, the people 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL RESOLUTION ON EWELAND 


The resolution adopted by the 
Trusteeship Council on July 14, 
regarding the Ewe question stated: 


THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


HAVING NOTED the petitions con- 
cerning the problem of unification 
in the Trust Territories of Togoland 
under British administration and 
Togoland under French administra- 
tion, 

HAVING CONSIDERED the report of 
the Visiting Mission of the United 
Nations to the Trust Territories of 
West Africa (Doc.T/463), 

HAVING HEARD the oral statements 
made by the petitioners, Messrs. 
Sylvanus Olympio, F. Y. Asare, S. 
G. Antor, Dr. Pedro Olympio, Der- 
mann Ayeva, before the Council at 
its sixth and seventh sessions at 
Geneva and at New York, 

TAKES NOTE of the plan put for- 
ward by the Administering Author- 
ities (Doc. T/702) as explained and 
amended in the statements made in 
the Council on July 11, which has 
as its purpose the ascertainment of 
the real wishes and interests of the 
inhabitants of all parts of the two 
Trust Territories, 

NOTEs in particular that the Con- 
sultative Commission is required to 





make a “detailed study of the repre- 
sentations which have been or may 
be made” and that the Commission 
is not precluded from submitting to 
the Administering Authorities rec- 
ommendations for the “unification 
of any parts of the two Trust 
Territories.” 

EXPRESSES the hope that the Ad- 
ministering Authorities will proceed 
along the lines proposed and will 
take all appropriate steps to ensure 
that the Consultative Commission 
will equitably represent the different 
sections and groups of the two 
Trust Territories. 

ReEQuEsts the Administering Au- 
thorities concerned to inform the 
Council at its next session of the 
steps which have been taken to give 
effect to the plan for the expanded 
Consultative Commission and to 
submit to the Council a progress 
report on the deliberations of the 
Consultative Commission to date. 


RECOMMENDS to the Administer- 
ing Authorities concerned to take 
all necessary and appropriate meas- 
ures in order to insure that, until 
a definite settlement is reached, the 
common traits and traditions of the 
Ewe people in the two Trust Terri- 
tories be preserved. 
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wanted their traditional chiefs. The 
situation would not in any way be 
changed by the introduction of an 
electoral system other than the ecxist- 
ing empirical one, which conformed 
to the age-old habits of the popula- 
tion. 


Revenue Problem 


His Government entirely agreed 
with the United States representative 
that agriculture must form the basis 
of development in Togoland. The 
Council must understand, however, 
that the Territory’s revenue was in- 
sufficient to assure even a normal 
rate of progress. The ordinary main- 
tenance budget of the Territory 
amounted to 900,000,000 francs, to 
which must be added a further bud- 
get of 750,000,000 francs drawn 
from metropolitan sources to pro- 
vide for all construction expenses, In 
other words no progress could be 
made without the allocation by 
France of a sum about equal to the 
Territory’s own revenue. This was 
among the most serious problems 
facing the Administering Authority. 

With regard to educational mat- 
ters, Mr. Laurentie said it had re- 
cently been decided that vernacular 
teaching would be given to children 
for two hours a day during the first 
four years, and one hour a day dur- 
ing the two following years of 
schooling. This would keep the in- 
digenous language alive among the 
Togolanders who, however, would 
still benefit from the teaching of 
French which ensured them far 
greater opportunities. It would be 
difficult, he added, to deprive the 
Africans of French secondary educa- 
tion in view of the high opinion they 
held of it. 

This completed the Council’s ex- 
amination of the French Togoland 
report. It was then decided that the 
same drafting committee appointed 
for the British Togoland report 
would also formulate the Council’s 
report in this instance, in the light of 
the general debate and members’ 
comments. 
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Council Takes Action 
On Eweland Petitions 


CTION on a matter of vital 
concern to about a million peo- 
ple in West Africa was taken by 
the Trusteeship Council on July 14. 
The people are the Ewe tribe who, 
now living in the Trust Territories 
of British and French Togoland and 
the Gold Coast colony, wish to be 
united under a single administration. 
The Council, after intensive de- 
bate during which it heard oral 
statements by Eweland representa- 
tives, adopted a resolution noting 
a plan submitted by the two Admini- 
stering Authorities to ascertain the 
real wishes and interests of the 
inhabitants. The resolution (see 
box on page 123) asked the Admini- 
strations to inform the Council at 
its next session of what had been 
done to put their plan into effect, 
and to submit a progress report on 
the deliberations of an expanded 
Consultative Commission for the two 
territories. In addition,’ the resolu- 
tion recommended that the Admini- 
stering Authorities take measures to 
ensure that, until a definite settle- 
ment is reached, the common traits 
and traditions of the Ewe people 
are preserved. 

The resolution, submitted by Ar- 
gentina and the United States, was 
adopted by 8 votes to 2, with one 
abstention. Previously the Council 
had rejected by 8 votes to 3 an 
amendment presented by Iraq, China, 
and the Philippines. This would 
have recommended that the Admini- 
stering Authorities in consultation 
with each other, the Ewe people, 
and with those other inhabitants of 
the Ewe-populated areas, or who 
have already associated themselves 
with the unification movement, take 
steps to achieve unification. 

The Council, on July 5, heard an 
oral petition by the spokesman of 
the Ewe people calling for their com- 
plete unification under a single ad- 
ministration. Statements were also 
made by the indigenous representa- 
tives of other organizations in the 
two Trust Territories (see page 114). 


Anglo-French Proposals 


Before the Council were joint 
proposals by France and the United 
Kingdom following on the special 


report of the Visiting Mission to 
West Africa, which toured the two 
Togolands last winter. In their joint 
statement France and the United 
Kingdom informed the Council that 
the wishes of all the inhabitants of 
British and French Togoland must 
be ascertained before further prog- 
ress could be made. The two Ad- 
ministering Authorities also revealed 
that the joint Consultative Commis- 
sion for Togoland Affairs is to be 
enlarged and will include additional 
indigenous representation. The Com- 
mission will be charged with “the 
responsibility of submitting to the 
two Governments its views as to the 
practical means of satisfying, within 
the framework of French and British 
Administrations, the wishes of the 
inhabitants of all parts of the two 
Trust Territories.” 

The Council also had before it 
the special report of the Visiting 
Mission, first submitted at its sixth 
session last February (see the BUL- 
LETIN, vol. VIII, no. 7). In this the 
Mission had stressed the seriousness 
of the Ewe problem, warning that 
this had now reached “the force and 
dimensions of a nationalistic move- 
ment,” and that the question must 
be solved urgently in the interests of 
peace and stability in West Africa. 


Members’ Questions 


In the course of three meetings 
Council members questioned the in- 
digenous representatives on various 
aspects of their claims in Togoland 
and on the organization of their 
respective parties. Replying to Awni 
Khalidy, of Iraq, Pedro Olympio 
said the 20,000 registered members 
of the Togoland Progress Party came 
from every walk of life—farmers, 
laborers, artisans, and members of 
the professions. He himself was a 
doctor. The party organized lectures 
and planned to publish a newspaper 
soon. Its funds were derived exclu- 
sively from members’ contributions 
and it received no assistance from 
the Administering Authority. He 
himself had paid the expenses of his 
trip from Lome to Lake Success but 
this sum would be refunded from 
party funds. It was true that a num- 
ber of its members held government 
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posts, but the same was true of 
any other party in Togoland, the 
reason being that officials were in 
constant touch with Europeans who 
were interested in politics, while the 
mass of the people were indifferent 
to such matters. Mr. Olympio agreed 
that Togolanders who had absorbed 
French culture and had been in 
touch with the French for a whole 
generation feared a change of ad- 
ministration. 

As the examination proceeded, 
Roger Garreau, of France, inter- 
posed to deny emphatically that the 
Togoland Progress Party was sub- 
sidized by the French Government. 
Mr. Garreau said that for the past 
three years the Council had been 
receiving petitions from this party, 
although this was the first time the 
Council had allowed a spokesman to 
appear before it. 

Sylvanus Olympio appeared for 
the All-Ewe Conference. It was 
difficult, he said, to state exactly how 
many belonged to the All-Ewe Con- 
ference, since it comprised various 
organizations. But its membership 
was large and included Ewes both 
in Togoland and the Gold Coast. 
Its funds were largely obtained from 
voluntary contributions. When he 
attended the Council’s session in 
Geneva his expenses were paid by 
the All-Ewe Conference whose prac- 
tice was to publish its accounts in 
Gold Coast newspapers. The funds 
of the Conference were deposited in 
banks and were open to_inspec- 
tion. The local newspaper also pub- 
lished the names of everyone sub- 
scribing. 

The representative of the Togo- 
land Union stated that his party’s 
resources were derived in a way 
similar to that of the All-Ewe Con- 
ference. The Togoland Union was 
a national mass movement, political 
in character. It was not the party’s 
practice to register members. 


Organs of Government 


Questioned by Jose Ingles, of the 
Philippines, regarding the differences 
between the Representative Assem- 
bly of French Togoland and the 
Gold Coast Legislative Council, 
Sylvanus Olympio said the two 
organs were entirely different. The 
Gold Coast body legislated for the 
colony while the Representative As- 
sembly was a district council, or a 
“glorified municipal council.” It had 
no power to make laws for the Ter- 
ritory, which were made by the 
French National Assembly in Paris, 
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and applied by ordinances made by 
the governor with his Privy Coun- 
cil. While the Representative As- 
sembly might be asked to give its 
views on such laws, it had no power 
to direct the policy which governed 
the country. Even in the budget 
there were certain expenses which 
the Assembly had no powers to dis- 
cuss. He was not aware of any 
measures to harmonize the powers 
of the respective assemblies in 
French and British Togoland. 
Asked about the voting rights of 
the indigenous inhabitants in French 
Togoland, Mr. Olympio said _per- 
sons with fixed employment enjoyed 
these rights. In January each year 
notices were posted asking all who 
had the right to vote to register 
their names, but actually such no- 
tices reached very few people. When 
applications for registration were 
received no attempts were made at 
identification and no voting cards 
were issued until election day. At 
a recent election many of those cards 
were issued to the wrong persons. 
Mr. Ingles next asked if the Ewe 
people felt that the Administration’s 
policy was to grant the people of 
Togoland self-government at the 
earliest possible time. From declara- 
tions in the local newspaper it ap- 
peared that it was the intention of 
the Gold Coast Government to grant 
self-government to British Togoland, 
said Mr. Olympio. The Ewes 
wanted this autonomy to take the 
form of a dominion within the 
British Commonwealth. With regard 


SPOKESMEN OF THE TOGOLAND parties, 

seen at Lake Success: Francis Y. Asare, of the 

Togoland Union; S. G. Antor, of the Togo- 

land Natural Rulers and Farmers Association; 

and (right) Sylvanus Olympio, of the All-Ewe 
Conference. 


to French-Administered Togoland, 
he knew of nothing in existence 
which contemplated ultimate self- 
government, and, at best, the Terri- 
tory would become a department 
within the French Union. The pro- 
posals advanced by the joint Con- 
sultative Commission had evaded 
the real issue and were merely 
“playing for time.” They failed to 
take into account the peoples’ re- 
quest for a plebiscite. 


A Different View 


A different view was expressed 
by Pedro Olympio, of the Togo- 
land Progress Party, who contended 
that the Consultative Commission’s 
proposals had been of great value, 
and would give the people an oppor- 
tunity freely to express their aspira- 
tions. It would, he said, be unwise 
to reach any decision in haste, and 
his party felt that French Togoland 
was not ready for self-government. 
France had, however, signed the 
Trusteeship Agreement for the Ter- 
ritory, which provided for ultimate 
self-government. 

Mr. Garreau drew the petitioners’ 
attention to the consequences of the 
unification requested by the All- 
Ewe Conference. If this request 
were complied with, the existing 
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frontier would be altered. A new 
frontier would take its place, with 
new customs barriers. Instead of a 
customs barrier between British 
Togoland and French Togoland as 
well as between Togoland under 
French Administration and Da- 
homey, there would be a new cus- 
toms barrier which would probably 
be much more of a nuisance to the 
Ewe people than the existing bar- 
riers. That would lead to complica- 
tions and serious economic difficul- 
ties for the Ewe people, which 
would be separated from the present 
neighboring tribes. 

By contrast, since the consider- 
able customs reforms of three years 
before, the existing boundary line 
was not really an obstacle, at least 
from the customs and fiscal points 
of view. If the request of the All- 
Ewe Conference were met, a cus- 
toms zone separating the region of 
Lome from Dahomey would have 
to be established at once. But eco- 
nomic traffic between Togoland un- 
der French Administration and Da- 
homey was considerable. There was 
a great deal of traffic over the Lome- 
Dahomey road which continued on 
to Lagos. 

Surely the Ewe population, which 
was complaining of customs or fiscal 
difficulties, would be much more 
seriously hampered if it suddenly 
found itself surrounded by a much 
more rigorous customs barrier which 


would threaten its economic survival. 
The question was, he maintained, 
a practical one and had nothing to 
do with any political considerations. 


Peoples’ Frustration 


Noting that the Anglo-French pro- 
posals had been received with dis- 
appointment in Togoland, Mr. Ingles 
wondered if this would make the 
Ewes feel it was futile to send any 
further petitions to the Trusteeship 
Council. The people certainly had 
a feeling of frustration in the mat- 
ter, said Sylvanus Olympio, but 
responsible elements insisted that the 
final decision of the Trusteeship 
Council should be awaited. He 
agreed that certain measures had 
been taken to alleviate the frontier 
difficulties but from 1947, when the 
Ewes had first petitioned the Coun- 
cil, no final decision had been 
reached. Asked if there was a 
tendency on the part of the Ewes 
to attain their aims by other than 
peaceful means, Mr. Olympio said 
that so far his people had pursued 
constitutional methods. If the elders 
and tribal leaders failed to achieve 
the unification objective by such 
methods, their failure might give 
other elements a chance to act, and 
the situation “might get out of 
hand.” 

With further reference to this 
question D. A. Sutherland, Special 


REPRESENTATIVES OF PARTIES IN FRENCH-ADMINISTERED TOGOLAND: Dermann Ayeva, 
representing Northern chiefs, and (right) Dr. Pedro Olympio, of the Progressive Party whose 
aim, he said, was to attain gradual autonomy for the Territory. 
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Representative of the Administering 
Authority in British Togoland, said 
the Ewes were level-headed, respon- 
sible, and peaceful people. He did 
not believe they were given to dis- 
turbances, and those which had oc- 
curred in the country were due to 
“outside infiltration.” Mr. Suther- 
land stressed that the Administration 
was doing its best to meet the wishes 
of the people. 


United Kingdom Views 


During the Council’s general de- 
bate, members expressed various 
views on what all representatives 
agreed was a complicated question. 
For the United Kingdom, John 
Fletcher-Cooke gave assurances that 
the decision to enlarge the joint 
Consultative Commission had been 
made in good faith and was in no 
way intended to delay a solution. 
The Commission was charged with 
considering suggestions. He recalled 
that the Council’s Visiting Mission to 
Togoland had found the Commis- 
sion a valuable institution and had 
suggested its expansion. 

Emphasizing the complicated na- 
ture of the question, Mr. Fletcher- 
Cooke said it was for this reason 
that the Administering Authorities 
had decided that the many views on 
the issue should be given a hearing 
by the Commission. The Ewes would 
miss many opportunities if they did 
not participate in its work. Mr. 
Fletcher-Cooke said his Government 
did not favor a plebiscite, but con- 
sidered that self-disciplined delibera- 
tion was needed. 

Associating himself with the 
United Kingdom statement, Mr. 
Garreau, of France, stressed that the 
two Administering Authorities were 
attempting to find a solution. But 
in doing so they must take into con- 
sideration the desires and aspirations 
of all the interested populations. 
Both France and the United King- 
dom had a moral obligation to the 
peoples of Togoland and, he felt 
they were fulfilling that obligation. 
In doing so they were accepting 
heavy financial sacrifices to hasten 
the evolution of the two Trust Terri- 
tories, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Charter. 

Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, 
noted that the views on unification 
were not unanimous. Nevertheless, 
he felt some sympathy for the Ewes 
who were asking for surgical meth- 
ods in seeking a solution. The 
Council must keep cool and consider 
not only the Ewes’ case but also 
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that of the opposing factions. It 
must weigh all consequences in the 
matter before reaching any decision. 
Mr. Ryckmans felt that the only 
conclusion to be drawn from the 
innumerable petitions which had 
been presented was that there was 
great confusion. The wishes of all 
the peoples concerned should be 
fully verified. 

Speaking as Chairman of the 
Visiting Mission which had investi- 
gated the Ewe claims on the spot 
in Togoland, Mr. Khalidy, of Iraq, 
thought it regrettable that the Ewe 
question, first presented to the Coun- 
cil three years ago, was still exactly 
where it started. No progress had 
been made although the movement 
continued to surge forward in Togo- 
land. It was a “sweeping movement 
with a crusading spirit,” and Mr. 
Khalidy did not think it would rest 
until an adequate solution was found. 
So far there had been no violence 
but neither the Council nor the two 
Administering Authorities should 
presume too much upon such re- 
straint. The Ewes were an indus- 
trious, clear-thinking race and there 
was no lack of comprehension in 
their approach to the problem. Their 
request was legitimate, and he felt 
that further information on the mat- 
ter could only be superfluous. His 
Government could not subscribe to 
a plan which could be to the detri- 
ment of the people and, in his 
opinion, the joint Anglo-French pro- 
posals would only delay a solution. 
With regard to the claims of the 
Togoland Progress Party, Mr. Kha- 
lidy considered this was not in 
reality a party, but merely a small 
group of government employees of 
the French Administration. On the 
other hand the Ewe movement was 
strong, forceful, and nationalistic 
and represented the true desires of 
all the Ewe peoples. 


Joint Resolution 


The Council then turned to con- 
sideration of the joint Argentina- 
United States draft resolution. Speak- 
ing for the United States Francis 
B. Sayre thought this was one of 
two courses which the Council 
might follow. The other course 
was to ignore the decisions reached 
by the Administering Authorities and 
also disregard the wishes of the 
northern inhabitants of the two Ter- 
ritories. Mr. Sayre felt that as the 
respective Administrations were 
charged with the government of the 
two Territories, and as they had 
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New Committee To Study 
Narcotic Drug Control 


A resolution inviting the United 
States of Indonesia to become a 
party to the 1948 Protocol on the 
control of narcotic drugs was adop- 
ted unanimously by the Economic 
and Social Council on July 4. 

Speaking on behalf of the resolu- 
tion, the representatives of India 
and Australia recalled that Indone- 
sia was not a sovereign state when 
the Assembly invited governments 
to become parties to the Protocol. 
Indonesia had shown its willingness 
and readiness, they said, to partici- 
pate in international work by be- 
coming a member of several special- 
ized agencies, and would apply the 
Protocol firmly, fairly, and fully. 

By a vote of 14 in favor to none 
against, with one abstention, the 
Council invited the principal opium- 
producing countries (India, Iran, 
Turkey, the U.S.S.R., and Yugo- 
slavia) and the principal drug-manu- 
facturing countries that are members 





informed the Council of their plan 
to ascertain the wishes of the Ewe 
people, the Council should merely 
take note of this plan and express 
the hope that France and the United 
Kingdom would proceed along the 
proposed lines. 

Dr. Shih-Shun Liu, of China, re 
minded the Council that, in its 
objective report of the Ewe situation, 
the Visiting Mission to Togoland 
had favored unification as a popular, 
nationalistic movement, and had de- 
scribed it as quite legitimate. On 
the other hand Dr. Liu thought the 
joint Anglo-French proposals showed 
that no adequate measures were 
being taken to solve the Ewe ques- 
tion. He saw no point in maintain- 
ing the Consultative Commission 
and could not see what it could do 
in further alleviating the frontier 
difficulties. Dr. Liu favored the 
joint Iraq-Philippine-Chinese amend- 
ment to the Argentina-United States 
draft which, he considered, had the 
merit of stressing the urgency of the 
problem. 

After further debate the Argen- 
tina-United States draft was adopted 
by 8 votes in favor, 2 against (Phil- 
ippines and Iraq), with 1 abstention 
(China). 


of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs (France, Netherlands, United 
Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., and the 
United States) to send representa- 
tives to meet as a Joint Committee 
at Geneva on August 14. This Joint 
Committee will consider plans for 
the control of narcotics drawn up 
last year by an ad hoc Committee 
composed of representatives of the 
principal opium-producing countries. 
The plans limit opium production to 
legitimate medical and _ scientific 
needs, set definite production quotas 
for the several opium-producing 
countries, and propose an interna- 
tional authority within the United 
Nations with the exclusive right to 
buy and sell opium. The chief 
opium-producing countries have al- 
ready agreed among themselves on 
the share of production that each 
should have. 

The Council also invited other 
states that are members of the Com- 
mission and other principal dru- 
manufacturing countries (Belgium, 
Italy, and Switzerland) to appoint 
representatives to attend the meet- 
ings of the Joint Committee as 
observers. Representatives of the 
principal drug-manufacturing coun- 
tries were invited to be present as 
observers at a special session of the 
Committee on August 7. 

Last year, the Council authorized 
the Commission to draw up a com- 
prehensive new convention to re- 
place all existing international in- 
struments of narcotic drug control. 
The Secretary-General prepared a 
preliminary draft of such a conven- 
tion, which will be submitted to the 
Commission at its November meeting. 
Ordinarily, the Commission’s report 
on the proposed convention would 
have to be examined again by the 
Council. But as the latter will not 
meet again till next spring, it ac- 
cepted the Secretary-General’s sug- 
gestion that, to avoid delay, he be 
authorized to transmit the draft con- 
vention to Member governments for 
their comments as soon as the Com- 
mission has dealt with it. 

Lastly, the Council decided to 
postpone the fifth session of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs to 
November 30, 1950, when it will 
meet at Lake Success. 
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New Measures For Better 


World Labor Standards 


By SHRI JAGJIVAN RAM 


Minister for Labor of India, and President of the thirty-third Session 
of the International Labor Conference 


HAD the honor of presiding over 
the thirty-third Conference of 
the International Labor Organization 
which concluded on July 1 in Gen- 
eva. Fifty-two countries were or- 
iginally represented but, on the open- 
ing day, the delegates representing 
three of them—Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Hungary—walked out as 
a protest against the presence at the 
Conference of the representatives 
nominated by the “Nationalist Gov- 
ernment” of China. Personally, I 
have the greatest sympathy with the 
protest itself and, if a vote were 
taken, my country would have voted 
for exclusion of the latter Chinese 
representatives. But I nevertheless 
feel that the walkout itself was un- 
fortunate. I have no doubt that 
before the next session of the Con- 
ference, this question will have been 
decided by the United Nations. 

Two more countries were admitted 
to full membership of the organiza- 
tion, bringing the total to 62. I am 
glad to note that both these new 
members, the Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia and Vietnam, 
are Asian countries. I have always 
held that ILO, in order to attain true 
universality, should not only attract 
as many countries as possible, but 
that all main regions of the world 
should be comparably represented. 
My pleasure that two more Asian 
countries were admitted during my 
Presidentship is, therefore, not mere- 
ly an expression of sentiment. 

The agenda of the Conference, 
though not so formidable in length 
as ON some previous Occasions, in- 
cluded some very important subjects. 


Industrial Relations 


In my view the most important 
subject discussed related to indus- 
trial relations. The law and prac- 
tice in regard to this question vary 
in different countries depending, 
primarily, on the degree of organiza- 
tion of the workers. Countries 
where trade unions have been well 
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organized over a long period of 
years obviously resent any legislative 
or other governmental action or 
intervention in negotiations between 
employers and workers. However, 
where trade unions are poorly or- 
ganized, the state has to come to the 
help of the weaker side—that is, the 
worker. With these wide differ- 
ences, it is not an easy task to pre- 
pare a text containing the maximum 
measure of agreement. I am glad 
that success was achieved and, in the 
light of the work done this year, 
final action will be taken in 1951 on 
collective agreements providing in- 
ternational standards for collective 
bargaining machinery and covering 
the definition, effects, extension, in- 
terpretation, and supervision of col- 
lective agreements. Similar action 
will be taken in 1951 for setting up 
international standards for voluntary 
conciliation and arbitration § ma- 
chinery. 


Vocational Training 


The Conference unanimously 
adopted a resolution recommending 
the setting up of international stand- 
ards for the vocational training of 
adults, including disabled persons, 
both in production and in supervisory 
grades, the training being imparted 
either on the job or outside. The 
importance of this in the context of 
increased productivity is obvious, 
particularly in under-developed coun- 
tries. The recommendation also in- 
cludes important provisions for co- 
operation by member states on an 
international basis—first by loan of 
technical personnel to others in need 
of them, and, second, by exchange 
of personnel and information. 

By voting to place on the agenda 
of the 1951 session a Convention 
supplemented by a Recommendation 
on Minimum Wage Fixing Machin- 
ery in Agriculture, the Conference 
appreciated that agricultural work- 
ers also should have the attention of 
ILO to a degree comparable with 








SHRI JAGJIVAN RAM, of India, President of 
the thirty-third General Conference of ILO. 


that of industrial workers. Only 
thus can ILO claim to have con- 
tributed toward improving conditions 
of workers in countries which are 
predominantly agricultural — the 
teeming millions of the under-de- 
veloped countries. 

The other main subject discussed 
in committee was equal pay for 
work of equal value for men and 
women. A final decision on the 
subject, including consideration of 
adopting a convention, subject to 
ratification by member states, or an 
official recommendation, setting up 
international standards, will be taken 
at next year’s Conference. 

A large number of delegates took 
part in the discussion on the annual 
report of Director-General David 
Morse of the organization. The re- 
port this year was of unusual in- 
terest, and following the lead given by 
Mr. Morse, discussion centred pri- 
marily on the vital subject of increased 
productivity. I cannot deal with the 
points even briefly in this short 
article. I can only express the hope 
that, in the light of the discussions, 
the Director-General and his office 
will be able to take a further step 
forward in dealing with this highly 
important problem. My own regret 
—shared by every speaker—was that 
the Director-General, could not, 
owing to illness caused doubtless by 
excessive devotion to duty, be pres- 
ent during the discussions. The re- 
port also gives an account of the 
increased activities of ILO in the 
Asian countries and recognizes that, 
as long as the conditions of the 
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millions in the under-developed 
countries living in poverty and 
misery are not improved, there is no 
alternative to chaos. It is here that 
11.o—an humanitarian and not a 
political organization—has and will 
continue to have a large part to play. 


After their examination by the 
Resolutions Committee, certain res- 
olutions were adopted by the Con- 
ference, the most important of which 
related to action against unemploy- 
ment and a practical approach to 
the question of full employment in 
co-ordination with the other inter- 
national organizations dealing with 
these problems. There was lengthy 
discussion and an apprehension by 
some that the resolution aimed at a 
totally planned economy. I myself 
do not share this view, and I am 
glad that, when a record vote was 
taken, the resolution was adopted by 
an overwhelming majority. 


Governing Body’s Session 


A reference to the activities of 
the Conference cannot be complete 
without some passing reference to 
the 112th session of the Governing 
Body, which met during the same 
period. 

Among other questions, the Gov- 
erning Body considered several relat- 
ing to manpower and technical as- 
sistance. In addition, the Body 
reached a decision to hold the first 
meeting of the Committee on Planta- 
tions in Indonesia toward the close 
of this year. Asian countries have 
pressed for long the need for this 
Committee on Plantations, the im- 
portance of which is much greater 
in the countries in the East than in 
the highly industrialized countries of 
the West. 


A final decision was also taken on 
the composition of the Asian Ad- 
visory Committee and its terms of 
reference. The constitution of the 
Committee is such that the majority 
of its members will be drawn from 
among the countries situated in the 
Asian region. I have high expecta- 
tions concerning this Committee, 
since it will be the body which will 
study all matters in the special con- 
text of the conditions prevalent in 
the countries in Asia. Its establish- 
ment is a natural and reasonable 
corollary of the practice of having 
Asian Regional Conferences to deal 
with special problems relating to 


Asian countries. 
Finally, I will make one observa- 
tion and express an opinion shared 
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by some others who discussed the 
subject with me. I realize that the 
Governing Body has a great deal of 
work and that the Conference itself 
must rely, to a great extent, on the 
work done by the Governing Body 
and the committees set up by the 
Conference. The full Conference 
cannot, obviously, deal with detailed 
technical problems in the same satis- 
factory manner as can the commit- 
tees. Nevertheless, there is a feeling 
that the time allowed for’ considera- 
tion of the committee reports by 
the Conference itself is not adequate, 
because they come up for considera- 
tion only toward the very end of the 
session. I fully understand that the 
Conference should give the utmost 
weight to the consideration and 
thought given to the different sub- 
jects by the committees. Neverthe- 
less, where the subjects are of great 
importance, the full Conference itself 
must, in order to discharge its own 
responsibilities satisfactorily, have 
more time than is made available to 
it at present. I mention this only in 
the hope that this point of view will 
be given due consideration in fixing 
up the programs of meetings in the 
years to follow. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that 
from all accounts this session has 
been a complete success. 


OTHER RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY ILO CONFERENCE 


In addition to voting for action 
in 1951 on an official recommen- 
dation on collective bargaining 
machinery and for voluntary con- 
ciliation and arbitration machin- 
ery, the Conference agreed to 
hold a first discussion in 1951 
under ILO’s “double discussion” 
procedure concerning internation- 
al standards for labor-manage- 
ment-government co-operation. 

A resolution was adopted ask- 
ing the International Labor Office 
to prepare a study concerning the 
protection of the property of 
workers’ and employers’ organi- 
zations. The resolution pointed 
out that the liability of such prop- 
erty to distraint or similar legal 
process is already excluded or 
limited by legislation in many 
countries, and the full application 
of common law rules in other 
countries would endanger the very 
existence of such organizations. 

Another resolution called for 
a study of the law and practice 
in various countries concerning 





A GROUP OF LABOR DELEGATES at the ILO 

Conference: (left to right) Syndolph de 

Azevedo, of Brazil; John J. Moreschi, of the 

United States; J. H. Oldenbroek, of the 

Netherlands; F. |. Aguila, of Chile; George 

P. Delaney, of the United States; and Paul 
Finet, of Belgium. 


the termination of individual con- 
tracts of employment. 

Eighty-six worker, employer, 
and government representatives 
took part in a debate on increased 
labor productivity. A majority, 
including trade-union spokesmen 
of the United States and United 
Kingdom and cabinet members 
of ten countries, supported the 
principle of increased productivity 
as a means of raising living 
standards. 


The Conference also adopted 
a resolution containing a plan for 
combatting unemployment. In 
addition to specific proposals, this 
resolution urged countries which 
had not already done so to set 
up systems of unemployment 
benefits sufficient to enable the 
involuntary unemployed to “main- 
tain a socially acceptable mini- 
mum standard of living.” 


Finally, the Conference ap- 
proved a budget of $5,922,000 
for 1951. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (continued from Page 93) 


the immediate abolition of corporal 
punishment. 

The Administration in French 
Togoland was urged to continue its 
efforts to bring about universal suf- 
frage and to speed the democratiza- 
tion of indigenous life generally. The 
Council also recommended increased 
participation in economic co-opera- 
tives by the people, the raising of the 
status of women, and the enactment 
of a labor code for the Territory. 


Nearing the end of its summer 
session the Trusteeship Council took 
action on another question closely 
linked with the two Togolands. This 
concerned petitions presented by the 
Ewe tribe calling for unification un- 
der a single administration of all the 
Ewe people, whose territory is at 
present split between British and 
French Togoland and the Gold Coast 
Colony. In considering these peti- 
tions the Council heard the views of 
indigenous spokesmen from the Ter- 
ritories, as well as those of the 
Administering Authorities. After in- 
tensive debate the Council adopted 
a resolution which takes note of a 
plan advanced by the Administering 
Authorities aimed at ascertaining the 
real wishes and interests of the in- 
habitants of all parts of the two 
Territories. The Council further 
asked the Administering Authorities 
to submit a report at its next session 
on steps taken to give effect to their 
plan. Finally, the two Administra- 
tions were asked to take all appro- 
priate measures to ensure the preser- 
vation of the common traits and 
traditions of the Ewes until a definite 
settlement of the problem has been 
reached. 


Status of South-West Africa 


South-West Africa is a Territory 
under the international Mandate as- 
sumed by the Union of South Africa 
in 1920. The Union Government 
continues to have international ob- 
ligations including the obligation to 
submit reports and transmit petitions. 
These supervisory powers may be 
exercised by the United Nations. Fol- 
lowing the terms of the Mandate, 
any Member of the United Nations 
may refer to the International Court 
any dispute on the interpretation or 
application of the Mandate and the 
Union Government has the obliga- 
tion to accept the Court’s jurisdiction. 
The provisions of Chapter XII of the 
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Charter are applicable to South-West 
Africa in the sense that they provide 
a means by which the Territory may 
be brought under Trusteeship. How- 
ever, the Charter does not impose a 
legal obligation to place the Terri- 
tory under Trusteeship. The Union 
Government is not competent to 
modify the international status of 
South-West Africa. It must do so 
with the consent of the United Na- 
tions. 

These are the essential points of 
the advisory opinion of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice on South- 
West Africa. The first point of the 
opinion was unanimous; the second 
by a vote of 12 to 2; the third, 
unanimous; and the fourth point was 
voted 8 for and 6 against. The 
final part of the opinion was unani- 
mous. 


Eritrea 


The urgency of reaching a solution 
on Eritrea was emphasized in the 
debate of the Interim Committee 
which, on July 13, began considera- 
tion of the report of the United 
Nations Commission on Eritrea. In 
the words of Sir Carl Berendsen, of 
New Zealand, “any further delay in 
reaching a decision might lead to 
tragedy and bloodshed.” But, like 
other representatives, Sir Carl urged 
that any decision taken should be 
based on the principles of right and 
wrong, and should not be influenced 
by “political bargaining.” Various 
proposals were discussed during the 
preliminary debate of the Committee, 
but most of the speakers considered 
that the concept of federation be- 
tween Eritrea and Ethiopia, under 
the sovereignty of the Ethiopian 
crown, held the best promise of a 
settlement agreeable to all the inter- 
ests. The Committee is expected to 
complete its deliberations by the end 
of July. 


Council Acts on Social Measures 


Indigent aliens should be given 
social assistance on an equal basis 
with nationals, according to a recom- 
mendation to Member states adopted 
by the Economic and Social Council 
on July 13. They should not, the 





Council recommended, be deported 
on grounds of indigency alone. By 
another decision on the social ques- 
tions before it, the Council referred 
the draft Declaration of the Rights 
of the Child to its Commission on 
Human Rights. A proposed social 
survey of the world was approved, as 
also an international program for 
social rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped. All these measures had 
been proposed in the report of the 
Social Commission, which also had 
drafted its long-range work program 
and revised the United Nations pro- 
gram of advisory social welfare serv- 
ices. Both these programs were ap- 
proved by the Council. 


Court Opinion on 
Peace Treaties 


Interpreting the relevant provisions 
of the peace treaties with Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Romania, the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice delivered a 
second advisory opinion on July 
18. The treaties provide that disputes 
be referred to a commission com- 
posed of one representative from 
each party and a third selected by 
mutual agreement. On March 30, the 
Court ruled that disputes between 
the three countries and some of the 
signatory Allied powers were in exist- 
ence; and that the three countries 
were obligated to appoint members 
of the treaty commissions. The three 
countries have not so far appointed 
representatives. The question before 
the Court, therefore, was whether 
the Secretary-General is authorized 
to appoint the third member of the 
commission. The Court ruled that 
he was not so authorized. 


Control of Narcotics 


The Economic and Social Council 
on July 4 invited the principal 
opium-producing and drug-manufac- 
turing countries that are members of 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
to send representatives to a Joint 
Committee meeting at Geneva on 
August 14. This Committee will 
consider a plan for narcotics control 
drawn up last year by representatives 
of the principal opium-producing 
countries. 
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General Assembly 


Interim Committee 
Third Session 


3RD MEETING—JULY 10 

Election of officer: J. R. Jordaan (South Africa) 
elected Vice-Chairman. 

Intl. Co-op. in political field: report of Sub- 
Cttee. (A/AC.18/114) discussed; discussion de- 
ferred to later date. 

4TH AND 5TH MEETINGS—JULY 13-14 

Eritrean report: report of U.N. Commission for 
Eritrea (A/1285) debated; debate deferred to 
July 24. 


International Law Commission 
Second session (in Geneva) 


JULY 5-19 
Regime of the High Seas: report by J. P. A. 
Francois (A/CN.4/17) discussed. 


Security Council 


476TH MEETING—JULY 7 

Korean question: joint French-U.K. draft resol. 
($/1588) adopted by 7-0, with 3 absts. (Egypt, 
India, Yugoslavia). 


Economic and Social Council 


Eleventh session (in Geneva) 


3RD DAY—JULY 5 

Covenant on Human Rights: by vote of 8-6, 
with 1 abst., draft Covenant referred to Social 
Cttee. for comment and then to Assembly. 


4TH DAY—JULY 10 

Financing econ. development: general debate 
on methods of financing econ. development of 
under-developed countries begun, jointly con- 
sidered with problem of full employment. 
NGOs: recommendations of NGO Cttee. ap- 
proved. 

Narcotic drugs: Nov. 30, 1950, set as date for 
5th session of Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 


5TH DAY—JULY 11 

Financing econ. development: general debate 
concluded, and question referred to Economic 
Cttee., together with question of full employ- 
ment. 


6TH DAY—JULY 12 

Problems of econ. development: statements by 
reps. of FAO and Bank made; statement by 
expert concerning report on full employment 
(E/1584). 

Transport & Communications Commission: re- 
sols. in report (E/1756/Rev. 1) approved. 
Statistical Commission: resols. in report (E/ 


1753) approved. : 
Intl. Commodity Problems: prop. to call intl. 


U. N. B.—August 1, 1950 


conference referred to Economic Cttee. by vote 
of 8-4, with 3 absts. 


7TH DAY—JULY 13 


Social Commission: report (E/1687) taken note 
of; six resols. based on report adopted. 


10TH DAY—JULY 14 


Advisory social welfare services: recommends. 
by Social Commission approved. 


Commission on Status of Women: props. rec- 
ommended in Commission report adopted. 


Population Commission: two of four props. in 
Commission report adopted. 


11TH AND 12TH DAYS—JULY 17-18 


Full employment: discussion on experts’ report 
(E/1584) begun. 


Trusteeship Council 


Seventh session 


20TH MEETING—JULY 5 


Ewe question: statements by Ewe reps. heard 
(See 1/463.) 


21ST MEETING—JULY 6 


Ewe question: representatives of Ewe people 
questioned. 


Pacific Islands: parts I-ll of drafting cttee. 
report on annual U.S. report (T/L.92) adopted 
without vote. 


22ND MEETING—JULY 7 
Ewe question: questioning of Ewe reps. con- 
cluded. 


Nauru: consideration of annual report by 
Australia (T/472,T/L.94) begun. 


23RD MEETING—JULY 10 

Nauru: examination of annual report continued. 
Petition from Togoland: considered separately, 
petition by ‘Farmers of Togoland’’ (Brit.) re- 
ferred to ad hoc Cttee. on Petitions. 

Petitions: third report of ad hoc Cttee. (T/L.93) 
approved. 


24TH MEETING—JULY 11 

Nauru: questioning of Australian rep. con- 
cluded. 

Ewe question: general debate begun. 


25TH MEETING—JULY 12 
Ewe question: general debate continued. 
Nauru: general observations begun. 


26TH MEETING—JULY 13 

Nauru: replies made by Australian reps.; four 
member drafting cttee. appointed to formulate 
conclusions and recommends. 

Ewe question: joint Argentine-U.S. draft resol. 
(T/L.100) presented, joint Chinese-lraqi-Philip- 
pine amend. made. 


27TH MEETING—JULY 14 


Ewe question: joint draft resol. adopted by 
vote of 8-2, with 1 abst.; joint. amend. rejected. 








JULY 5-19 





Pacific Islands: report to Security Council 
adopted. 


Somaliland: spec. report to General Assembly 
on draft Trusteeship Agreement (T/L.98) 
adopted. 


Questionnaire: report of Cttee. on Questionnaire 
(T/L.95) adopted. 


28TH MEETING—JULY 17 


Administrative Unions: draft resol. calling for 
establishment of Standing Cttee. on Admini- 
strative Unions adopted unanimously. 


Brit. Togoland: report of drafting cttee. (T/L.97) 
adopted with minor drafting changes. 


Petitions: fourth, fifth, sixth reports of ad hoc 
Cttee. on Petitions adopted. 


Committee on Administrative Unions 


JULY 11 


Study of unions completed: report to Council 
approved unanimously. 


International Court of Justice 


South-West Africa: advisory opinion on inter- 
national status delivered on July 11. 


Third and fourth questions on advisory opinion 
concerning peace treaties with Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Romania: opinion delivered on July 18. 


FAO 


JULY 19-21 

Meeting of European Experts on Land and 
Water Conservation and Utilization (in Am- 
sterdam) 

JULY 10-22 


International Meeting on Dairy Technology (in 
Reading, England) 


UNESCO 


JULY 6 

Joint Cttee. with Intl. Bureau of Education 
(in Geneva) 

JULY 6 

13th Intl. Conference on Public Education (in 
Geneva) 

JULY 12 

Seminar on Teaching of Geography (in Mon- 
treal) 

JULY 12 

Seminar on Improvement of Textbooks (in 
Brussels) 


WHO 


JULY 10 

Pan American Sanitary Bureau—Jointly with 
Inter-American Hospital Assn.—Workshop on 
Nursing (in Santiago, Chile) 











SCHEDULE OF SHORT WAVE BROADCASTS 


Lake Success, N. Y. Effective July 1, 1950 
EDST—Eastern Daylight Saving Time GMT—Greenwich Mean Time 


Sta- Wave- Fre- 
EDST GMT Program tion length quency 
UN INDIA AND PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Friday) 
8:45- 9:00am 1245-1300 UN Program in Urdu BBC Relay 
9:00- 9:15am 1300-1315 UN Program in Hindu GRZ 13.86 m 21,640 kcs 


GSG 16.86 m 17,790 kcs 


(Starting date: July 15) 
EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION I—(Monday-Friday) 


10:25-10:30 am 1425-1430 UN News in Icelandic 

10:32-10:40 am 1432-1440 UN News in Turkish 

10:40-10:50 am 1440-1450 UN News in Serbo-Croat (|CKNC 16.84m_ 17,820 kcs 
10:50-10:58 am 1450-1458 UN News in Greek CKCX 19.75m_ 15,190 kes 
11:00-11:27 am 1500-1527 UN News & Program 

in Russian 
MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday) 

11:15-11:25am 1515-1525 UN News in Amharic 

11:25-11:35.am 1525-1535 UN News in Pushtu [WREA, 13.88m 21,610 kes 
11:35-11:45am 1535-1545 UN News in Persian WWJ-40 1431 m 20,950 oo 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION 1!!—(Monday-Friday) 


1:00- 1:05pm 1700-1705 UN News in Hebrew 

1:05- 1:15pm 1705-1715 UN News in Amharic 
(repeat) 

1:15- 1:25pm 1715-1725 UN English News 

1:25- 1:40pm 1725-1740 English Program* 

1:40- 1:50pm 1740-1750 Correspondent WRCA_~ 13.88 m 21,610 kcs 
Dispatches** WABC) 19.83m_ 15,130 kcs 

2:00- 2:15pm 1800-1815 BBC Dispatches 

2:15- 2:22 pm 1815-1822 UN News in Dutch 

2:24- 2:30 pm 1824-1830 UN News in French 

2:35- 2:40pm 1835-1840 UN Summary in Arabic 

2:45- 3:00pm 1845-1900 UN Arabic Program 

* Tues. & Wed. ** Mon. & Fri. 

FOR LATIN AMERICA & THE CARIBBEAN—TRANSMISSION !I—(Monday-Friday) 

7:00- 7:45pm 2300-2345 UN News and Pro- WGEO 19.57m__ 15,330 kes 
grams in Spanish WGEO 31.48m 9,530 kes 

WABC  16.83m_ 17,830 kcs 

7:45- 8:00 pm 2345-2400 UN News and Pro- WGEO 31.48m_ 9,530 kes 

gram in Spanish WABC 16.83m_ 17,830 kes 
WRUL 19.54m 15,350 kes 











UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 





Sta- Wave- Fre- 
EDST GMT Program tion length quency 
8:00- 8:15pm 2400-0015 UN News in French 
(2400-0006 GMT) WRCA-~19.72m__ 15,210 kes 
UN News in English WRCA 31.02 m_—— 9,670 kes 
(0006-0015 GMT) 
8:15- 8:30 pm 0015-0030 UN Portuguese Program ee ea = an be 
WABC) 16.83 m_ 17,830 kes 
LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION II—(Monday-Friday) 
10:00-11:00 pm 0200-0300 UN News and Pro- WiWo gage Wort 
grams in Spanish WLWO 19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 
AUSTRALASIAN PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday) 
12:00-12:05am 0400-0405 UN News in English CHOL 25.60 m 11,720 kes 
12:05-12:20 am 0405-0420 UN Radio Review CKLX 19.88 m 15,090 kes 
TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) 
KRCA 19.83 m 15,130 kes 
3:15- 3:17am 0715-0717 Program Summary KRCA 31.09 m 9,650 kes 
3:17- 3:25 am a — - Hono- 
3:25- 3:30am 0725-0730 UN News in Thai lulu! 16.85 m 17,800 kes 
3:30- 3:35am 0730-0735 —— News in Eng- Kcsntlica 16.89 m 17,760 kes 
3:35- 3:45am 0735-0745 UN News in Tagalog Relay | 
3:45- 3:50am 0745-0750 UN News in French Manila 19.67m_ 15,250 kes 
3:50- 3:55am 0750-0755 UN News in Indone- (From 0715-0800 GMT) 
em wen sian-Malay ‘ Relay Il 
:55- 4:00 am - UN News in Dutc! . 
4:00- 4:15am 0800-0815 UN News in English | Mania Las oe 2acazl kes 
eC tea feed Seecor™ |, soe 
:35- 4:42 am 5 U jews in Urdu 2 
4:42- 4:45am 0842-0845 Music and Close Manila 16.87 m. | 17,780 kes 


(From 0715-0835 GMT) 
Relay III 


BROADCASTS OF MEETINGS 


Direct broadcasts of major United Nations meetings, when in session, with 
running narration in English and French can be heard from 1900-2245 GMT 
(3:00-6:45 P.M. EDST) on the foilowing frequencies: 


WRCA 13:88 m 21,610 kes 
(1900-2130 GMT) 

WRCA 25:48 m_ 11,770 kes 
(1915-2245 GMT) 

WABC 19:83 m 15,130 kes 


(1900-2245 GMT) 


a eee eee 


REGULAR BROADCASTS HEARD IN THE U.S.A. AND CANADA 


“United Nations Today,’ a 15-minute review featuring the recorded voices 
of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions around the world, is carried 
by some 175 stations in the United States and over the Dominion Network of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. The program is carried Mondays through 
Fridays—or Tuesdays through Saturdays. 

In the New York area, a 5-minute summary of United Nations news is 
broadcast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 p.m. 

“‘Memo from Lake Success,’ a weekly 15-minute feature program is carried 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System (96 stations) on Saturday from 6:15- 
6:30 PM, EDST (In New York City over WCBS, 8:45-9:00 AM, EDST on Sundays). 
The overseas version of ‘“Memo from Lake Success” is carried over the Trans- 
Canada Network (33 stations) on Saturday from 6:45-7:00 PM, EDST; over the 
McQuarrie Network in Australia; and is heard in the Philippines and the Union 
of South Africa. 

“U.N. Story,’’ a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic series, is based on 
authentic personal histories from United Nations files. These programs concern 
the individual and how his life has been affected by the United Nations. The 
series is carried over 400 stations in the United States. American listeners 
should check their local newspapers for time of these broadcasts. ‘U.N. Story’’ 
is also heard in the Philippines, New Zealand, Australia, and the Union of 
South Africa. 

“U.N. Album,’ a weekly 15-minute program of United Nations news, 
views, and interviews, is heard in Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, Trinidad, the Philippines, and many British colonial and Dominion stations. 


NEW DOCUMENTARY SERIES ON AMERICAN NETWORKS 


Two new series of United Nations documentaries are being broadcast over 
two major American networks. They portray the impact of United Nations activi- 
ties on the daily lives of people everywhere. Distinguished stage and cinema 
stars play feature roles in these documentaries, which are prepared by outstand- 
ing international writers and producers. 

One series, entitled ‘The Pursuit of Peace,” is carried by the Mutual Broad- 
casting System and it includes five monthly hour-long documentaries. They are 
broadcast from 9:00-10:00 PM, EDST on Sundays. The programs already presented 
have included: 

March 26, 1950—“’Document A/777," a program on human rights with Charles 
Boyer, Lee J. Cobb, Ronald Colman, Joan Crawford, Maurice Evans, Jose Ferrer, 
Reginald Gardiner, Jean Hersholt, Charles Laughton, Van Heflin, Robert Young, 
and many others. Program written, directed and produced by Norman Corwin. 

April 23, 1950—"‘Land, Sea, and Air,’ a documentary on international air 
safety produced in Canada by United Nations Radio. Program written by Lister 
Sinclair and produced by Esse Ljungh. 

May 7, 1950—‘‘Fear Itself,’ a program on the five years of the “Cold War,’’ 
ee by Martin Gable. Program written and produced by the staff of 

adio. 





June 18, 1950—‘Year of Decision,’ a progress report on the atom, narrated 
by John Garfield and featuring Albert Einstein, David Lilienthal, Robert Oppen- 
heimer, and others. Compiled and directed by Mavor Moore, and produced by 
Gerald Kean. 

July 16, 1950—‘‘Under One Flag,’’ compiled by Leonard Cottrell, Michael 
Hayward and Oscar Rose, and produced by Mavor Moore. 


Another monthly documentary series is carried by the National Broadcasting 
Company on Sunday, 1:00-1:30 p.m., and can be heard in the New York area 
over WNBC on the following Thursday, 11:30-12:00 p.m. EDST. Programs will be 
repeated over WNYC. New York listeners should check their local newspapers 
for time of these broadcasts. Programs already presented have included: 

February 26, 1950—“All Your Strength,” a program on the work of the 
Economic and Social Council, starring Sir Cedric Hardwicke. Program written and 
produced by W. Gibson Parker and Donald Pringle, and directed by Mr. Parker. 

March 19, 1950—“‘Tomorrow for Two,’’ a documentary on the International 
Refugee Organization, starring Herbert Marshall. Program written by Allan 
Sloane, directed by Mavor Moore, and produced by Gerald Kean. 

April 9, 1950—‘‘Shooting Gallery,’ a documentary on narcotics control, nar- 
rated by Gary Cooper. Program written by Jeff Sparks, produced by Gerald Kean. 

May 7, 1950—‘‘The Doctor and Magdalena,’’ a program on the work of the 
World Health Organization, featuring Gene Lockhart and Marsha Hunt. Program 
written by Howard Rodman, directed by Mavor Moore and produced by Gerald 
Kean. 
July 9, 1950—"‘Report on Korea,’’ compiled by Oscar Rose and produced by 
Gerald Kean. 

The next program to be presented on this series will be: 

August 9, 1950—‘‘Report from the S. G.’ written and produced by Mavor 
Moore. 

o 


NOTE TO LISTENERS 


The Radio Division welcomes contact with as many listeners as possible 
and will gladly ccknowledge all communications. Letters from alt parts 
of the world have already brought valuable information about the reception of 
United Nations broadcasts. All correspondents reporting on these broadcasts will 
receive on request a United Nations Radio verification card and a copy of the 
United Nations Charter. 

Correspondence, including requests for copies of all broadcast schedules, 
should be addressed to: 


UNITED NATIONS RADIO 
Lake Success, N.Y., U.S.A. 


or to the Director of the nearest United Nations Information Centre. These 
Centres are located in Buenos Aires, Cairo, Copenhagen, Geneva, London, Mex- 
ico City, Moscow, New Delhi, Paris, Prague, Rio de Janeiro, Shanghai, Sydney, 
Warsaw and Washington. 
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Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 


United Nations Sales Agents 





Egypt: 
Librarie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 





New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas 

Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 


Bolivia: D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida @uanen Rizal. 
i ’ i , la Paz. ; . 
30 kes 16 de. Selle S56, Cole S78, to Pee “Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio- Portugal: 
50 kes Brazil: nale, Place de la Constitution, Athens. Livraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 
0 kes Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa Outen Lisbon. 
0 kes Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. eo a ee a era om salad 
9a. P City. . . ritze $s ungl, orboKknande ° 
“ Canada: aS Guatenate Cay Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street Haiti: eadiiuiniais 
0 k West, Toronto. a a : witzerland: 
r) - — Sue See A Psi Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen- 
Ceylon: ware.” Come entane FEO Tuner rEnE. eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel, 
~~ The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Iceland: pes a! Hans Ravnhardt, Kirchgasse 
, Zuri 4 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar 
hile: Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. Syria: 
Cte: ° ‘ Librarie Universelle, Damascus. 
: Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, Santiago. India: ‘ 
out Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia Thailend: 
oe Pramuan Mit Ltd., 333 Charoen Krung 


China: 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 
Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota. 


House, New Delhi. 


Indonesia: 


Jajason Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Iran: 
Bangahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Avenue, 


Roed, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 


Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 


d Costa Rica: Teheran. 
. Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San a United Kingdom: 
Jose. 7 * 
sl Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and a gy — P. O. Box 569, 
iin Stationers, Baghdad. London, S.E. (an at H.M.S.O. Shops 
ye at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
g gg Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly Israel: Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 
- , Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 United States: 
s Czechoslovakia: 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. International Documents Service, Colum- 
e F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague 1. Italy: bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 


Denmark: 


Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 


Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 


Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueva de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, Guayaquil. 


Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 


Netherlands: 


N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 


Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacion de Editoriales, 
Prof. Hector D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 
Escritorio Perez Machado Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzec Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Belgrade. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, Lake Success, New York, U.S.A. 





ECONOMIC SURVEY 
OF ASIA AND THE 
FAR EAST-1949 


Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East—1949 
is the third annual report on the economy of 
the area to be prepared by the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 


Countries and territories covered by the Sur- 
vey include British North Borneo, Brunei and 
Sarawak, Burma, Ceylon, China, Hong Kong, 
India, Indo-Chinese Federation, Indonesia, Fed- 
eration of Malaya and Singapore, Nepal, Pak- 
istan, Philippine Republic, Thailand, Korea, and 
Japan. 


In addition to reporting on the economy of the 
area during the past twelve months, the Survey 
also devotes a series of chapters to special fac- 
tors and problems underlying the postwar eco- 
nomic development of the region. 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


The Economic Situation During the Year 
Food and Agriculture 
Industry and Mining 
Transport 
Labour 
Currency 
Banking 
Public Finance 
Inflationary and Deflationary Tendencies 
International Trade 
Balance of Payments and the Dollar Shortage 
Commercial Policies 


Factors and Problems Underlying Postwar 
Economic Development 
Position of the Region in the World’s Economy 
Population 
Mineral Resources and their Utilization 
Flood Control and Water Resources Development 
Economic Planning 
External Aid and Investment 
Intra-regional Co-operation 


An English edition is available in national cur- 
rencies from all United Nations Sales Agents. 
A French edition is now in preparation. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST -— 1949 


485 pp. (U.N. Publ. No.: 1950.11.F.1) 
$3.00, 22/6 Stg., Swiss francs 12.00 








